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“Tne Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
TERRIBLE rumour is floating about London that the 
steamer Parana, with a battalion of Guards on board, has 

gone down in the Bay of St. Lawrence. Its origin is a tele- 


gram which was sent from Halifax to New York, on the 
8rd inst.,and mentions the story only asa “ painful rumour.” 





There was a furious gale blowing in the Gulf on the 2nd, jagents of the contractors for the loan. 


but the Admiralty have heard nothing. The telegraph which 
carried the rumour could have conveyed more accurate in- 
telligence. Sir 8. Cunard has letters from his son with no 
account of a catastrophe, and the report is, we trust and be- 
lieve, a “sensation telegram,” founded on somebody’s fear 
that the Parana might have gone down in the storm. 


The event of the week has been the suspension of cash 
pean by the Federal Treasury. This step, which has 

en expected for some days, was adopted at last rather 
suddenly. A “silent panic’ seems to have seized the country 
depositors, who, in five days, withdrew about one quarter the 
specie stored in the New York Banks. The Managers, 
frightened at the boundless expenditure unsupported by 
taxation, and irritated by the assault on their paper currency, 
refused to supply the fifty millions of dollars still due for the 
last loan, the national contributions did not supply the de- 
ficiency, and the pulse of the Treasury stood still. The 
“ demand notes,” as Americans call assignats, are not paid 
on demand, and Mr. Chase is at his wits’ end to raise sup- 
plies. He and the Committee of Ways and Means seem re- 
solved on a large issue of inconvertible paper, but the papers 
are opposed to this policy. 


demand direct taxation heavy enough to yield 50,000,000/. | he will not move very fast towards either object. 
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reservation, their sympathies are due to their countrymen. 
Mr. Beresford Hope has also delivered another of his lec- 
tures on behalf of the South. He wants to see England allied 
with the South, and argues that slavery must, in a State 
brought into direct contact with Europe, finally disappear, 
while abolition must produce a carnival of lust and massacre. 
In short, 
“It air quite right against a king 

To dror resolves an’ triggers, 

But libbaty’s a kind of thing 
That don’t agree with niggers.” 


By a treaty made between the Queen and the Emperor of 
Morocco, at Tangiers, on the 24th October, 1861, having for 
its object to assist the Emperor of Morocco in the discharge 
of his obligations to Spain, and thereby to secure the prompt 
evacuation of Tetuan, the British Government lends itself 
to mediate a loan for Morocco with the money-lenders in 
London. What is in fact engaged, is this: our London 
money merchants are to find 426,000/. for the Emperor of 
Morocco ; as security for this loan he pledges fifty per cent. 
of the customs duties of all the ports of Morocco (which are 
said generally to amount in all to 322,904/. per annum), and 
this sum a commissioner appointed by Her Majesty is to 
receive half-yearly, and pay out of it the interest on the 
debt, and the sinking fund destined to redeem it, to the 
In fact, the Go- 
vernment lends its quasi-guarantee to the loan; for 
the Emperor contracts with the Queen to pay the customs 
duties to her servant, and any breach of this obligation 
would be a breach of treaty. The Government, again, is 
of course responsible for what their own commissioner 
does with the money, so that in fact any irregularity in the 
| payment of the interest will be a responsibility on the Go- 
}vernment. We cannot imagine any more mistaken and in- 
| jurious policy than this practice of lending the guarantee, 
| or quasi-guarantee, of the Crown to pecuniary operations of 
private money-lenders. The evacuation of Tetuan is a 
trifle in the balance against so vicious a principle. If we 
are to guarantee to any extent, however partial and construc- 
tive, all the loans for which moneyless nations may wish to 
contract in Lombard-street, we shall be embroiled in endless 
quarrels. If done by the Government at all, it should be done 
directly on their own responsibility. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than these quasi-guarantees, which involve a moral 
without an actually legal obligation. 











The King of Prussia opened Parliament on the 14th inst. 





in a speech which explains his policy with tolerable clearness. 


They go in for honesty, and | He is disposed to enter the path of reform and of unity, but 


If his 


a year. Such taxes will scarcely be endured by the Western | subjects want any special change, they are welcome to 
population, but it is satisfactory to see that the people are not | have it, but they must not reduce the army, or trench on 
prepared for repudiation. They show, indeed, much finan- | the prerogative. If, again, other German States, like Coburg, 
cial sense, considering how terribly they are misguided,—the | will yield their armies to Prussia or help to create her navy, 
Herald, for example, gravely arguing that the English debt | the monarch has no objection; but then the power and se- 


is wealth, that England, after the Revolutionary war, “ pos-| curity of Prussia must not be endangered. 


The speech 


sessed 500 millions more than she did before, chiefly in| seems to have been well received, the good Germans quite 
Consols.” That notion of Consols being the equivalent of | understanding the value of a Prince who is never one step 


national wealth, is a curious index at once of our repute for 
honesty and of American financial ignorance. 


England is still very dull. 


| 


in advance of the people he governs. 
The Cingalese have a notion that an angel, clothed in a 
muslin robe, flits once a year across Adam’s Peak ; when the 


Mr. Gladstone has made a} sweep of the robe has worn down the Peak the sins of man- 


speech at Leith, telling us all that he “does not despond” | kind will be remitted,—a notion which precisely meets the 
ofa decent budget, that the French Treaty has increased | German idea of political progress. 


trade by eight millions a year, and that we ought to be more | 


tolerant in our strictures on American action. It was the 
utterance of a man of fine nature, but, except in its financial 
paragraphs, contained little of interest. Mr. Gilpin also has 
spoken, arguing on the American side in a style which de- 
stroys the effect of his words. 


never learn that their duty is to be national, provided nation- | there. 
ality is compatible with principle, and that, with that one|a woman, mounted on a beautiful horse, rode fearlessly, far 





The Saturday Review of last week had an article against 
strong writing. 


An Amazon has appeared in the Confederate ranks,—a 


Will the advanced Liberals | curious symptom of the enthusiasm which seems to prevail 


In an engagement at Newmarket, near Fort Monroe, 
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before the rest of the cavalry, into the thickest part of the 
fight. She dashed up to the captain of the 20th Regiment, 
and fired a pistol at him. “When he turned round, she 
smiled and rode off.” The new Penthesilea was more fortu- 
nate than the old, and met with a more compassionate 
Achilles, who would not return her fire. The Yankees are 
not too scrupulous, but they appear to be more chivalrous 
than the Myrmidons. 


Not only is the feminine enthusiasm, but the masculine 
common sense, as yet rather unequally distributed. The 
reply of Captain Semmes, of the Confederate ship Sumter, 
now at Cadiz, to the charge of Mr. Welles, the Federal 
Secretary to the Navy, that the Sumter was “ piratical,” 
printed in yesterday’s Times, is in its way an effective, if rather 
vulgar, production. He has a regular commission from Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, and boasts of having burnt three Northern 
ships during his voyage from Martinique, and liberated a 
fourth only because it had an English cargo on board. The 
cause of independence seems to have overshadowed in the 
minds of the South all the evil and shameful excuses which 
first induced them to claim independence ; the love of mere 
empire has too much swallowed up in the minds of the North 
the righteous reasons which induced them to claim empire. 





The Catholic Pope is fighting the Greek one, and seems 
to be winning the game. At least, the Czar has consented 
to receive a Nuncio at St. Petersburg, who will be, he may 
rely on it, Advocate-General for the Poles. The Pope, men- 
tioning the subject in Consistory, announced his resolve to 
request the release of the Archbishop of Warsaw, condemned 
to a year’s imprisonment, and the recal of the priests now 
exiled to Siberia. He will very likely obtain his demands. 
The Russian Court is wise in its generation, and the Polish 
clergy once paralyzed by the Pope, Czartoryski’s best weapon 
breaks in his hand. Now, as ever, the Papal power is strong 
in proportion to its distance from Rome. Pio Nono may 
release a prelate in Warsaw, but he cannot save the bishop 
condemned at Pistoia. The sufferer, Bishop Carli, was, if 
we mistake not, once Bishop of Agra, and built a church, 
the steeple of which he promised should tower above the 
Crescent on the Taj. In spite of the architects he succeeded, 
and his cathedral is the “ tallest” edifice in India. 


The Spanish fleet has arrived in Mexico, and the army, on 
the 9th of December, occupied Vera Cruz. The local go- 
vernor issued orders to all inhabitants to abstain from deal- 
ing with the invaders, and to send their horses into the in- 
terior, but it is rumoured that the people received the Spaniards 
well. The Spanish Commander, Gassetti, issued an address 
telling his soldiers their mission would not end till they had 
won the affections of the Mexicans. Unless the original word 
was Mejicanas, the period fixed is a little indefinite, but the 
Commander, in an address to the inhabitants, disclaims the 
idea of conquest. The French squadron was off the town, 
and the English on its way from Jamaica. The American 

ress declares the North will not interfere unless Spain 
intends to retain permanent possession. In that case, they 
will put the “Monroe doctrine in force.” Suppose the 
South helps on Spain ? 





The fate of the Burke expedition from Melbourne to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria has at last been ascertained, and one 
journal recovered. Mr. Burke and two comrades died at 
Cooper’s Creek of fatigue and hunger, but it was on their 
return. They had crossed the continent to the sea, and 
ascertained that the interior is not a sea, nor a saline marsh, 
nor a barren desert, but land apparently culturable ; an im- 
mense gain for science, and for Australia. It is hoped that 
a second and more minute journal may be discovered, and 
that the single survivor, who reached Melbourne the day 
before the steamer sailed, may afford some more information. 
Of the camels which aceompanied the expedition two sur- 
vived till they were killed for food. 


Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, and heir to the kingdom of 
Italy, made his political début on Sunday last, the 12th 
instant, in receiving a deputation of the Nati ual Rifle As- 
sociation, of which he has been elected President. The 
Prince welcomed the deputation in his own state apartments, 
and his reply was modest and princely. He spoke of the 
hopes and national unity of Italy as befitted one who may 
probably be the first to unite the whole realm under his 
sceptre, certainly the first heir to the inheritance, in mo- 
dern times. He is spoken of as an eager student as well asa 
brave soldier, and as combining all the polish of refined Ita- 





lian scholarship with his father’s masculine virtues. Should 
he live to succeed to the crown, he will be Humbert the 
Fourth of Piedmont, but the First of Italy. 





It is said that there will be nine candidates for the Chair 
of Modern History at Oxford, and the names mentioned are 
those of Mr. J. A. Froude, of Exeter; Mr. C. H. Pearson, 
of Oriel ; both well known as men of great historical know. 
ledge and eminence; Mr. E. A. Freeman, of Trinity; Mr. 
W. W. Shirley, of Wadham ; Mr. Shepherd, also of Wad- 
ham; Mr. J. T. Rogers and Captain Burrows, both of Mag. 
dalen Hall; Mr. G. Broderick, of Merton ; and Mr. Oakley, 
of Magdalen. The election must, we should think, lie 
between the first two, or at most the first four, candidates 
whom we have named. The electors are a board, consisting 
of the Home Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, the Primate, 
the Dean of the Court of Arches, and the Warden of All 
Souls. The election will take place in March. 





Franre.—The quinquennial census of France, which was taken on 
the 1st of January, 1862, has been published in the Moniteur. The 
entire population of France, which was in 1856, 36,039,364, is now 
37,382,225, showing an increase of 1,342,861. Out of this number, 
however, 669,059 have been acquired by annexation, and the true 
increase is only 673,802, or at the rate of 134,760 a year, or about 
two-thirds of the English rate. This result is an improvement on 
those published in former years, which showed the annual increase 
to be little more than 60,000, and disposes of the assertion that the 
population is stationary. The increase extends through 57 depart- 
ments, the highest rate being in the Seine, 226,241, corresponding 
to 13 per cent. ; Nord, 91,027, or 7 per cent.; Rhéne, 36,502, or 5 
per cent. ; Bouches-du-Rhéne, 33,747, or 7 per cent. ; Seine-et-Oise, 
28,894, or 5 per cent.; Gironde, 26,436, or 4 per cent. This would 
indicate that the tendency of the population is, as in England, to seek 
the great cities, Paris, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, while districts like 
the Basses-Pyrénées gradually decline. The present administrative 
division of France is into 89 departments, 373 arrondissements, 2938 
cantons, and 37,510 communes. 

The French Press generally praises the action of America in sur- 
rendering Mason and Slidell to the demand of the civilized world, 
and the official organs think the incident has increased the influence 
of France. The Orleanist Deats, however, complains that France 
has interfered against the side for which the white flag gained such 
victories. The Government is said to be relieved by the termination 
of the affair, as war would have rendered an immediate loan indis- 
pensable. The Revue des Deux Mondes, in an article from the pen 
of M. de Forcade, remarks that the planters will never be able to 
sell cotton so cheaply again, as they will have to pay an increased 
price for machinery from the North, increased taxes and increased 
freight ; a remark partly erroneous, as the South, with no import 
duties, will draw machinery from England, runits cotton in English 
vessels, and have only its increased taxes to add to the price. 
The high Northern tariff deprived the South both of cheap 
machinery and low freights. M.Foreade lays great stress on the 
sounder doctrine that slave culture exhausts the soil, arguing that 
slavery confined within limits inevitably wears itself out. It is said 
that the American civil war causes immense distress in France, 
yarticularly at Lyons, St. Etienne, and Rheims. Subscriptions are 
ier collected for the poor, but the State will be poem to ad- 
vance to their help. 

The Emperor has assumed the right of nominating the Grand 
Master of the Masonic Order, and has appointed Marshal Magnan. 


Staly.—The debate in the Senate on the vote of confidence has 
ended in favour of Baron Ricasoli. It was in no way remarkable, 
the subject having been exhausted in the Chamber, except for a 
speech made by the Premier on the 15th instant. He said: “ At 
Rome the destinies, not only of Italians, but of humanity, will be 
accomplished. It may be that at this very moment our destinies are 
ripening.” When called on to explain this enigmatical sentence, the 
Baron observed: “I expressed myself thus on the Roman question 
because, being a moral question, it makes progress every day,” but 
he probably relies more in his own mind on the ill-health of the Pope. 
There is no visible change in Rome, but we are informed, on unim- 
peachable authority, that the Papal efforts to revolutionize Naples are 
failures, that the French Legitimists, who really guide them, are 
tired of the expense, and that the Pope is most melancholy at his 
present position. The Italian Government continues its efforts to 
arm itself, and has contracted for 675,000 stand of arms, of which 
445,000 will be delivered in 1860-61. A much larger number is 
required, the National Guards alone numbering 754,000 men. This 
number of course is nominal, but the effective strength is probably 
not less than half a million, and those who are armed do turn out for 
service very readily, even in the South. Ricasoli, during the recent 
debate, acknowledged his obligation to the guard of Naples, and that 
of Palermo this week suppressed an attempt at reaction by force. 
The conscription and the tobacco duty have been extended to Sicily, 
and the Royal Lieutenancy in the island has been abolished, a mea- 
sure expected to be unpopular. An attempt is being made to collect 
a census of all Italy, which, however, will fail in some districts, the 
populace not understanding the measure. The result will be curi- 
ously watched, as the population of Southern Italy has probably been 
underrated. 
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The Municipality of Naples has begun to act, and has cleared 
away all beggars and all stall-keepers who formerly occupied the 
pavements in some of the principal streets. The beggars have been 
sent to the Albergo dei Poveri, but the stall-keepers complain 
bitterly, and talk of Masaniello, and the National Guard was turned 
out to meet an expected resistance. None occurred; but the Italian 
Government, like that of England, having suppressed the convents, 
must institute some kind of poor-law. 

No further eruption of Vesuvius has occurred, but deleterious gases 
are pouring up through the town of Torre del Greco, and even 
through the water some fathoms from shore. 


Prussia.—The text of the King of Prussia’s speech to his Chambers 
has been received. His Majesty spoke of the “irreparable loss in- 
flicted on a great and friendly kingdom united to his own by the dearest 
bonds of relationship,” congratulated members on the prosperity of 
the kingdom, promised an extension of the railway system, and ob- 
served that measures of high importance would be brought forward 
which would “ show that his Government was not averse to reforms, 
rendered necessary by the actual state of things.” He announced 
that the finances were in a satisfactory state, and hoped that the ex- 
traordinary credits opened for the army would be covered by the 
surplus, but deprecated further economy in the military budget. 
The laws of conscription for the navy must be placed ona legal basis, 
and his Majesty regretted that “his serious and incessant efforts to 
effect a proper revision of the military constitution of the Germanic 
Confederation have not, as yet, to his great regret, been attended 
with any satisfactory results. Meantime his Government is endea- 
vouring to open the way, by separate conventions with individual 
States, to a greater uniformity in the military institutions.” His 
Government would “incessantly work in favour of reforms which, 
responding to the real situation, will more energetically concentrate 
the strength of the German people, and put Prussia in a position to 
favour in a more efficacious manner the interests of the common 
country.” The speech has been well received, and is understood to 
mean that Prussia will take every opportunity of uniting Germany 
under her own military leadership. 

Qustria.—The Austrian Government has definitively refused to 
share its right to the Presidency of the German Confederation with 
Prussia, unless all Germany will consent to guarantee her non-Ger- 
manic possessions, which is impossible. The Emperor is at Venice, 
where the people remain in-doors rather than meet him, refusing even 
to enter the theatre, but where General Benedek assures him that 
the army, whatever its nationality, is devoted to Austria and to its 
illustrious House. Considerable interest has been felt in a sudden 
summons of Count Rechberg to Venice, which is supposed to have 
some connexion with the Italian or the Eastern question; but the 
story reads like a piece of continental gobemoucherie, such as is 
retailed at Brussels every morning. The Reichsrath has done no- 
thing noticeable during the week, but we see it reported that the 
declaration of martial law in Pesth was required, crime having fright- 
fully increased, and taken tne form of brigandage. We suppose 
there is some political dise mntent, and probably some active resist- 
ance to the tax-gatherers, which in official dialect means brigandage. 

Rerira.—The Spanish expedition arrived at Vera Cruz, as we stated 
last week, on the Sth ultimo. The city was undefended, though it is 
said—falsely we believe —that one hundred rifled cannon were found 
in the castle ; but the Governor, on retiring in obedience to orders, pro- 
claimed that no citizen should communicate with the interior, or 
with the invaders, under penalty of death or confiscation of pro- 
perty ; while all horses must be sent into the interior or to the na- 
tional army. The Spanish commander, Manuel Gassetti, landed on 
the following day and issued three proclamations. In the first, he 
congratulated the troops, told them their mission had but begun, 
for that they must avenge the insults offered to Spain, and “ recon- 
quer the affections” of the Mexicans; the second reassured the 
people, as Spain intended no conquest ; and the third placed Vera Cruz 
in a state of siege, and ordered general disarmament. It is said the 
Spaniards were well received, but the order to disarm does not exactly 
indieate confidence. The French squadron arrived in the bay a very | 
few days after, and awaited the English, which was to leave Havanna 
on the 1st of January. 





Australia.—The only political question at the latest advices dis- 
cussed at Sydney was the right of the colony to sell the clergy re- | 
serves—half a million of acres. They were taken away from the | 
Church some years since, but the law officers hold that Government, 
m revoking the charter, became trustee of the lands for religious 
purposes. The Assembly has twice passed a bill for selling the 
fands, but the Legislative Council has rejected it. 

_ At Melbourne, the topic of conversation is the expedition of Mr. | 
Burke, the result and fate of which will be found described under 
our local column. We need here only remark that the only informa- 
tion which has reached England is contained in a very hurried letter 
from the Governor of Victoria to Sir Roderick Murchison. 


Amerita,—The American journals brought by the two last mails con- 
tain in full the text of the diplomatic correspondence relative to the 
Trent affair. The first despatch on the subject is one from Mr. 
Seward to Mr. Adams, and is dated November 30th. Mr. Seward, 
while expressing his satisfaction at the tone adopted by Lord Pal- | 
merston during an interview with Mr. Adams reported by the latter, 
suggests also that “the British Government had been inattentive to 





| selves, claims like that 


the currents which seemed to be bringing the two countries into col- 
lision.” Tn conclusion, he briefly returns to the Trent affair, the 
intelligence of which had just reached him, and without entering into 
the merits of the case distinctly, states that the act had not been 
specially advised by the Federals. A despatch from Earl Russell to 
Lord Lyons, also dated Nov. 30th, relates the particulars of the Trent 
outrage, and directs Lord Lyons, in case Mr, Seward should not offer 
to restore the Commissioners, together with an apology for the aggres- 
sion, to propose those terms as the only ones which could satisfy the 
British nation. In a private letter, Earl Russell directs Lord Lyons 
to talk the matter over with Mr. Seward some days before reading the 
despatch to him. 

A subsequent despatch from Earl Russell to Lord Lyons, dated 
December 19th, mentions that Mr. Adams had called at the Foreign- 
Office that morning, and had read the despatch addressed to him by 
Mr. Seward on the 30th November, and proceeds to reply to several 
charges of alleged partiality towards the Southern States contained 
therein. Earl Russell also relates some conversation which took 
place on this occasion between himself and Mr. Adams, in the course 
of which the latter asked what would be the course pursued by the 
British Government in case of a refusal to surrender the prisoners. 
Earl Russell replied that nothing would be decided on that point 
until the reply actually arrived. Mr. Seward’s reply is dated De- 
cember 20th, and sets out by representing several modifications in the 
facts of the case, as stated by Earl Russeil. Mr. Seward then goes 
into the question of whether or not Captain Wilkes’s proceeding 
were in accordance with international law, which, he says, involved the 
following inquiries : 

lst. Were the persons named and their supposed despatches con- 
traband of war ? 

2nd. Might Captain Wilkes lawfully stop and search the Trent for 


v 


these contraband persons and despatches ? 
3rd. Did he exercise that right in a lawful and proper manner ? 
ith. Having found the contraband — on board and in pre- 
sumed possession of the contraband despatches, had he a right to 
capture the persons ? 

5th. Did he exercise the right of capture in the manner allowed 
and recognized by the law of nations ? 

He then enters into a lengthened legal argument, an analysis of 
which will he found in another column, ‘The conclusion he finally 
arrives at is thus expressed : 

“If I decide this case in favour of my own Government I must disallow its 
most cherished principles, and reverse and for ever abandon its essential policy. 
The country cannot afford the sacrifice. 

“Tf I maintain those principles and adhere to that policy, I must surrender the 
case itself. 

“ It will be seen, therefore, that this Government could not deny the justice 
of the claim presented to us in this respect upon its merits. 

“ Weare asked to do to the British nation just what we have always insisted all 
nations ought to do to us. 

“ The claim of the British Government is not made in a discourteous manner. 
The Government, since its first organization, has never used more guarded lan- 
guage in a similar case. ee ‘ 

** In coming to my conclusion I have not forgotten that if the safety of this 
Union required the detention of the captured persons, it would be the right and 
duty of the Government to detainthem. But the effectual check and waning 
proportions of the existing insurrection, as well as the comparative unimportance 
of the captured persons themselves, when dispassiouately weighed, happily forbid 

n resorting to that defence. : 
‘aim Ll unaware that American citizens are not in any case to be unne- 
ose into the keeping of a foreign State. Oaly 
lin them, could justly raise a 





cessarily surrendered for any pury 
the captured persons, however, or others intereste 
question on that ground. 

“‘ Nor have I been tempted at all by suggestions that cases might be found in 
history where Great Britain refused to yield to other nations, and even to our- 
; which is now before us. Those cases occurred when 
Great Britain, as, well as the United States, was the home of generations which, 
with all their peculiar interests and passions, have passed away. She could in 
no other way so effectually disavow any such inquiries, as we think she does now, 


by assuming as her own the grounds upon which we stood. 

“It would tell little for our claims to the character of a just and magna- 
nimous people, if we should so far consent to be guided by the law of retaliation 
as to litt up buried injuries from their graves to oppose against what national 
consistency and the national conscience compel us to regard as a claim intrinsically 
right. 

** Putting behind me all suggestions of this kind, I prefer to express my satis- 
faction that by the adjustment of the present case upon principles contessedly 
American, and yet, as | trust, mutually satisfactory to both of the nations con- 
cerned, a question is finally and rightly settled between them which heretofore, 
exhausting not only all furms of peaceful discussion, but also the arbitrament of 
wat itself, for more than half a century alienated the two countries from each 
other, and perplexed with fears and apprehensions all other nations. — A 

‘“* The four prisoners in question are now held in military custody at Fort 
Warren in the state of Massachusetts. They will be cheerfully liberated. Your 
lordship will please indicate a time and place for receiving them.” 

Earl Russell’s answer, published in Tuesday night’s Gazette, is 
dated January 11th, and contains the following passage : 

“ Proceeding at once to the main points in discussion between us, her Majesty's 
Government have carefully examined how far Mr. Seward's note, and the conduct 
it announces, complies substantially with the two prop psatls I have recited. 

“With regard to the first—viz. the liberation of the prisoners with a view to 
their being again placed under British protection, I find that the note concludes 
by stating that the prisoners will be cheerfully liberated, and by calling upon 
your Lordship to indicate a time and place tor receiving them. : 

** No condition of any kind is coupled with the liberation of the prisoners. 

“ With regard to the suitable apology which the British Government had a 
right to expect, I find that the Government of the United States distinctly and 
unequivocally declares that no directions had been given to Captain Wilkes, or 
to any cther naval officer, to arrest the four persons n uned, or any of them, on 
the Trent, or on any other British vessel, or on any other neutral vessel, at the 
place where it occurred, or elsewhere. <> 

“I find, further, that the Secretary of State expressly forbears to justify the 
particular act of which Her Majesty’s Government complained. If the United 
States Government had alleged that, although Captain Wilkes had no previous 
instruction for that purpose, he was right in capturing the persons of the four 
prisoners, and in removing them from the Trent on board bis own vessel, to be 
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afterwards carried into a port of the United States, the Government which had 
thus sanctioned the proceeding of Captain Wilkes would have become responsible 
for the original violence and insult of the act. But Mr. Seward contents himself 
with stating that what has happened has been simply an inadvertency, consisting 
in a departure by a naval officer, free from any wrongful motive, from a rule un_ 
certainly established, and probably by the several parties concerned either imper 

fectly understood or entirely unknown. The Secretary of State goes on to affirm 
that for this error the British Government has a right to expect the same repa- 
ration which the United States, as an independent State, should expect from Great 
Britain, or from any other friendly nation, in a similar case. i i 

“ Her Majesty's Government having carefully taken into consideration the 
liberation of the prisoners, the delivery of them into your hands, and the explana- 
tions to which I have just referred, have arrived at the conclusion that they 
constitute the reparation which her Majesty and the British nation had a right 
to expect. 

“ It gives her Majesty’s Government great satisfaction to be enabled to arrive 
at aconclusion favourable tothe maintenance of the most friendly relations 
between the two natious. I need not discuss the modifications in my state- 
ment of facts which Mr. Seward says he has derived from the reports of officers 
of his Government.” : 

In conclusion, Earl Russell adverted to the conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Seward as to what Captain Wilkes might have done without 
violating the law of nations : 

“ Tt is not necessary that I should here discuss in detail the five questions ably 
argued by the Secretary of State; but it is necessary that I should say that her 
Majesty’s Government differ from Mr. Seward in some of the conclusions at 
which he has arrived. And it may lead toa better understanding between the 
two nations on several points of international law which may during the present 
contest or at some future time be brought into question, that I should state to 
you, for communication to the Secretary of State, wherein those differences con- 
sist; I hope to do so in a few days. 

“In the mean time it will be desirable that the commanders of the United 
States cruisers should be instructed not to repeat acts for which the British Go- 
vernment will have to ask for redress, and which the United States Government 
cannot undertake to justify.” 
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Mownpay, January 13ru. 
ProressoR HEREPATH writes to the Zimes on the best means of as- 
certaining whether oil sold as paraffin or petroline is explosive, and 
recommends the following test : 

“ Let two or three drops of it be allowed to fall upon a plate or saucer, and 
apply to them a lighted match; ifthe flame spreads over the surface of the 
drops the oil should on no account be used, as it will under many circumstances 
— = The genuine paraffin or petroline will not burn except upon 
a WICK. 

— It appears certain that the seat for Oxford, now vacant by the 
death of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, will be contested by the Tories. A 
meeting, convened by the President of the Conservative Registration 
Society, was held at the Star Hotel, Oxford, on Saturday, and Colonel 
Fane, of Worsley Park, was selected as the Tory candidate, in oppo- 
sition to Sir Henry Dashwood. Colonel Fane was present himself, 
and addressed the meeting in explanation of his political views. A 
rumour of Sir H. Dashwood’s retirement from the contest was also 
circulated in Oxford. 

— Mr. C. M. Willick, the well-known actuary, forwards to us as 
usual the following statistics of the corn averages for the last seven 
years, and the consequent value of 100/. of tithe rent-charge : 

“‘ Sin,—As many of your readers may feel anxious to know the result of the 
Corn Averages for the seven years to Christmas, 1861, published by authority 
in the Zondon Gazette of Friday evening, as 
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to offer you our sincere and hearty congratulations on your visit to the Wetholene 
of your respected father, the late Sir John Gladstone, of Fasque. While we 
would remember with gratitude the munificence of your father in the enduring 
monuments he has left in his native town—a testimony at once of his deep con. 
cern for the spiritual as well as the temporal interests of our community—we 
would not be unmindful of what is due to yourself personally on account of the 
distinguished position you occupy in the councils of the nation, a position you 
| have reached not by the aid of adventitious circumstances, but by the praise- 
worthy cultivation of those talents with which you have been endowed, sustained 
and adorned by unimpeachable rectitude of conduct. That you may long be 
spared to enjoy the honours you have won, and to enlighten the deliberations of 
the British Senate by your acknowledged eloquence and ability, and to deve! 
| more and more those great commercial principles inaugurated by the late Si 
Robert Peel, which under your own statesmanship are doing so much to promote 
the welfare and happiness of this as well as the neighbouring nations, is the 
| sincere wish of the body who, on behalf of the community over which they have 
| the honour to preside, now respectfully address you.” 
Mr. Gladstone replied in a long and eloquent speech. After a graceful 
| tribute to the memory of tle late Lord Aberdeen, whose death 
almost literally commenced the past year, and an allusion to the loss 
of the Prince Consort, which might be said to have closed the year, 
Mr. Gladstone proceeded to comment at length on the English view 
of the recent events in America, and the happy removal of all appre- 
hensions of a rupture between the two nations. 

“‘ There is no doubt of the fact—I am not pretending to reveal secrets, or to 
be an interpreter of public opinion more than any other man,—but there is no 
doubt, I think, of the fact that all the thinking men in this country did come to 
the conclusion that in that war which had commenced the party which was 
apparently the strongest had committed themselves to an enterprize which 
would probably prove to be completely beyond their powers. (Cheers.) We 
saw there a military undertaking of tremendous difficulty, and a military 
undertaking which, if it was to be successful, would ouly be the preface 
and introduction to political difficulties far greater than even the military 
difficulties of the war itself. (Cheers.) ow, I am afraid that when 
this opinion came to be prevalent in England, that this war was a war to be 
lamented and to be deprecated, and likely to result in great misery, great effu- 
sion of human blood, enormous waste of treasure, permanent estrangement, and 
bitterness of feeling—I am afraid that the formation of that opinion, though 
conscientiously formed, gave deep offence to tle people, or to many persons at 
least in the United States. Well, we know in private life that the same thing 
constantly happens. It constantly happens that when a man is engaged with 
his whole heart and will upon some enterprize which he thinks vital to his 
well-being, and when some other person is known to have said that he thinks 
the enterprize ought! not to be undertaken, great irritability, great sus- 
ceptibility is the result, and such a state of things arises in despite of the 
inclination of the men themselves, in whom there is no disposition to quarrel! 
and to contention. I believe that is a true description, on the whole, of the state 
of things between England and America at the time when the case of the Trent 
occurred and produced so profound a sensation in this country. When that case 
occurred I need not say that it was the duty of the Government to use their 
very best exertions to make an examination of the facts and law of the case, 
because if we had been mistaken in our view of the facts and law I hold that, 
whatever our inclination might be to maintain the honour of the country, our 
first duty is, not to disturb the facts, but to pay strict obedience to the laws, and 
especially to those laws prevailing between nation and nation, the creation of 
which is one of the greatest results of modern civilization, and the maintenance 
of which is of vital interest to every people in the world. (Cheers.) But, having 
used the best exertion in our power to inform ourselves on these points, we made 
the demand to the American Government which is known to the country. You 
all know, also, the success of that application. (Cheers.) Now, what I earnestly 
hope is, that we shall take in good part the concession that America has made. 
Do not Jet us be tempted to criticize in an unfriendly spirit any portion of their 
proceedings ; perhaps if any individual might be tempted to criticize their proceed- 
ings it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. (Zaughter.) I hear some people say, 
‘ Why did they not give up Messrs. Mason and Slidell at once, without waiting for 
our demand ?” Well, now, I think I am the person who has the best right to put 
that question, because undoubtedly, if they had given up Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell at once, without waiting for our demand, it would have saved the various 
departments of the State a great deal of trouble, and would have enabled me to 
present at the close of the financial year a balance-sheet more entirely satisfac- 








I beg to state for their information, that each 100/. of tithe rent-charge will, for 
the year 1862, amount to 109/. 13s. 6d., or very nearly 24 per cent. less than 
last year’s value. The value for the year 1855 was only 89/. los. 8$d., or nearly 
20 per cent. below the amount of the present year. } 

“ The following statement from my ‘ Annual Tithe Commutation Tables,’ will 
show the worth of 1002. of tithe rent-charge for each year since the passing of | 
the Tithe Commutation Act, viz.: | 
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General average for 26 years £10015 3 

— The Chancellor of the Exchequer was engaged throughout | 
Friday and Saturday in presiding at various public meetings, &c., at 
Edinburgh and Leith. He arrived in Edinburgh on Friday, and in 
the morning presided at a meeting of the Court of the University, of | 
which he is Rector. Im the evening Mr. Gladstone was enter- | 
tained by Sir David Brewster, president and vice-chancellor, and the | 
yrofessors of the University, at their annual symposium, the Lord | 
ties Clerk, the Lord Advocate, M.P., the Solicitor-General, and 
Mr. Mure, M.P., being all present, On Saturday morning, the Right 
Honourable gentleman laid the foundation stone of a new episcopal 
church at Leith, and addressed the assemblage at the conclusion of 
the ceremony. He was “then entertained at lunch at the parsonage, 
and immediately afterwards proceeded to the Assembly-rooms where 
he was presented by the Provost, in the name of the magistrates and 
council, with the following address : 

“ We, the Provost, magistrates, and Council of Leith, gladly avail ourselves of 
your presence within our burgh on the occasion of laying the foundation stone of 
an edifice connected with the Church of which you are a distinguished member, 








| thing which may possibly cause irritation. 


tory than I can now possibly do, although I do not despond with respect to it. 
But I hope that question will not be put. I trust nothing will be said and 
nothing will be thought in this country about previous questions and old contro- 
versies with the Americans. Let us endeavour to look at their conduct in a 
generous spirit. We have formed an opinion in regard to this war, which, 
although we have formed it conscientiously, I am afraid will produce a suscepti- 
bility in America. Do not let us add to that susceptibility by indulging in any- 
Let us look, ladies and gentlemen, 
upon the bright side of that which the Americans have done, and surely a bright 
side it has. Let us look back to the moment when the Prince of Wales appeared 
in the United States of America, and when men by the thousand, by tens ot 
thousands, and by hundreds of thousands, trooped together from all parts to 
give him a welcome as enthusiastic, and as obviousiy proceeding from the 
depths of the heart, as if those vast countries had still been a portion 
of the dominions of our Queen. (Cheers.) Let us look to the fact 


| that they are of necessity a people subject to quick and violent action 


of opixion, and liable to great public excitement--intensely agreed on the 
subject of war in which they were engaged, until aroused to a high pitch of ex- 
pectation by hearing that one of their vessels of war had laid hold on the Com- 
missioners of the Southern States, whom they regarded simply as rebels, Let 
us look to the fact that in the midst of that exultation, and in a country where 
the principles of popular government and democracy are carried to extremes- 

that even, however, in this struggle of life and death, as they think it 
to be—that even, while ebullitions were taking place all over the country 
of joy and exultation at this capture—that even there this popular and 
democratic government has, under the demand of a foreign Power, written 
these words, for they are the closing words in the despatch of Mr. Seward— 
‘The four Commissioners will be cheerfully liberated,’ (Loud cheers.) Let us 
take these words, I say, without minute criticism upon any thing that may 
have passed at former times, and may have been open to differences of view- 

let us accept them with thankfulness to the Almighty for having removed any 
apparent cause of deadly collision in which the hearts of the people of this 
country were united asthe heart of one man to vindicate, under all circum- 
stances and to all extremities, the honour of the British flag, and to discharge 
the duty of peas to those who had placed themselves under its shelter. 
(Cheers.) Let us form good auguries for the future from that which now 
stands among the records of the past, and let us hope that, whatever remains, 
or whatever may yet arise to be adjusted in those relations between the two 
countries which afford a thousand points of contact every day, and must neces- 
sarily likewise afford opportunities for collision—let us hope that in whatever 
may arise or remain to be adjusted a spirit of brotherly concord may prevail ; 
and, together with a disposition to assert our rights, we may be permitted to 
cherish a disposition to interpret handsomely and liberally the acts and intentions 
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of others, and to avoid, if we can, aggravating the frightful evils of the civil war 
in America by perhaps even greater evils—at any rate, enormous evils to what, 
though not a civil war, would be next to a civil war—any conflict between 


‘America and England. '(Cheers.)” 
The remainder of the Right Honourable gentleman’s speech con- 
sisted chiefly of details concerning the operations of the French 
Treaty, with especial regard to the cheap wine question. It appeared 
from those statistics that while the decrease in our exports to Ame- 
rica for the last three months of last year as compared with those of 
the corresponding period of 1860, was 3,177,000/.; this decrease 
was to a great extent compensated for by an increase of more than 
9,000,000/. in our exports to France for the same three months. In 
the afternoon Mr. Gladstone attended a meeting of the Episcopal 
Endowment Association where, for the third time in the course of 
the day, he spoke at great lengt h. In the evening he was entertained 
at dinner by the Lord Advocate, and left Edinburgh on the evening 
of the following day. 
Tvrespay, Janvary 14tu. 

— The daily papers continue to teem with suggestions as to the} 
most appropriate form of the memorial to his late Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. ‘The enlargement of the South Kensington 
Museum; the removal from Alexandria and erection in Hyde Park 
of the obelisk presented to this country by Mehemet Ali; the con- 
struction of a wide boulevard as an approach to the Exhibition of | 
1862, having, perhaps, been more prominently brought forward than | 
any others. At present, however, no one suggestion seems to have | 
met with any very general support. 

— The second of the present series of special services in St. Paul’s | 
Cathedral was held on Sunday evening last, and was attended by the 
full number of 3706, for whom accommodation is provided. Dr. | 
Milman, the Dean, has issued a further appeal for subscriptions to| 
the Cathedral Fund, stating that in consequence of increased and | 
inevitable expenses for repairs, &c., there is a deficiency of nearly | 
2000/., which the funds at the disposal of the Dean and Chapter are 
altogether inadequate to meet. 

— The Australian mail just arrived brings full details of the fate 
of the unfortunate exploring expedition of Mr. Robert O‘Hara Burke 
and his three companions. The expedition consisted of Mr. Burke, 
Mr. George Landells, Messrs. Wills, Herman Beckler, Ludwig Beckler, 
ten men (including three sepoys) and twenty-seven camels which had 
been brought over from India by Mr. Landells. They left Mel- 
bourne in August, 1860, but before many months, a dispute about 
authority arose between Burke and Landells, which terminated in the 
latter and Dr. Beckler quitting the expedition. Burke then divided 
the expedition into two parties, the one, under himself, to push on 
to Cooper’s Creek, and the other to bring up the stores to a depdt 
station previously agreed upon. Arrived at Cooper’s Creek, Burke 
again divided the party. A party of three or four, under the com- 
mand of a man named Brahe, were left at the depét, and the others, 
after considerable difficulties, appear to have really reached the 
Albert River, laid down by Captain Stokes in his map of the Gulf of 
en yy published in 1846, and to have exceeded “ Stokes’s 
farthest,” by several miles. ‘They then turned back, and after endu- 
ring great hardships and many delays, they reached the depdt, but 
found to their horror that the party left in charge had all deserted it, 
a note dated only seven hours before their arrival having been left in 
the cache. Being too weak to attempt to follow them, Burke and 
his companions, after leaving a note in the cache, started for the 
settled parts of South Australia, but very shortly were compelled to 
return through exhaustion. In the mean time, Brahe had returned, 
having met the party in charge of the stores on their way to the 
depét, but not taking the trouble to open the cache, failed to perceive 
any signs of Burke, and left for the second time, together with the 
party which had brought up the stores. After this unfortunate 
contretemps nothing but disasters appear to have befallen the party, 
and the end is that but one of their whole number has regained Mel- 
bourne alive. A letter from Sir Henry Barkly, “ere a detailed 
history of the whole expedition, was read by Sir Roderick Murchison 
before the Royal Geographical Society on Monday. 








Wepnespay, January 157TH. 

— A public meeting, convened by the Lord Mayor, was held | 
at the Mansion House, on Tuesday, to adopt proper measures | 
for the erection of a lasting monument to his late Royal Highness | 
the Prince Consort. The attendance was very large, and included the 
Marquises of Salisbury and Breadalbane, the Earl of Coventry, Lord 
Kingsdown, the Bishop of London, and more than twenty members of | 
the House of Commons. ‘The Lord Mayor took the chair, and called 
upon the Bishop of London to move the first resolution, which was 
as follows : 

“ That this meeting deeply deploring the irreparable loss the country has sus- 
tained by the lamented death of his late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
whose powerful and well-regulated mind and great abilities have for more than 
twenty years been unceasingly devoted to improving the condition of the humbler 
classes and to the development and extension of scieuce and art, and to the 
judicious education and training of the royal family, is of opinion that a lasting 
memorial should be erected, commemorative of his many virtues and expressive 
of the gratitude of the people.” 

The second resolution, which proposed that the memorial adopted 
should be of a monumental and national character, and that its design 
and mode of construction should be approved by her Majesty, was 
moved by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who expressed in warm 
terms his sense of the public and domestic virtues of his late Royal 
Highness. Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., then proposed the 
formation of a committee for the collection of subscriptions. After 
a few words from the Hon. G. Denman, M.P., as the representa- 
tive of the legal profession, a numerous and influential com- 
mittee was nowinated at the motion of Mr. H. Lewis, M.P. The 


subscriptions at the close of the proceedings amounted to nearly 
4000/., —s a draft of 10501 from the Society of Arts, which 
was accompanied by the following letter : 
“ Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
Adelphi, London, Jan. 13. 

“My Lord Mayor,— Although the meeting to be holden to-morrow may be 
considered, perhaps, only as a preliminary one towards organizing a national 
testimonial in commemoration of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, the 
Society of Arts cannot allow it to take place without affording some token of its 
sincere regard for its late President, of its sense of his service sto arts, science, 
and manufactures, and of its wish to do all in its power to assist in establishing a 
memorial worthy of that great Prince. 

“Tam desired, therefore, to inform your Lordship that the Council, subject 
to the confirmation of the Society, have voted the sum of 1000 guineas, to be 
applied towards the erection of a national monument, the design of which, as well 
as the mode of execution, shall have been approved by the Queen, 

“ The Council also direct me to acquaint your Lordship that, in taking this 
step—which they regard only as one of others which may be adopted to per- 

tuate the Prince's memory—it is in their contemplation to aid in founding an 
industrial university, and in establishing travelling scholarships, in honour of the 
Prince, both of which objects his Royal Highness, their President, had deeply at 
heart.—I have the honour to be, . 

“ Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
“ P. Le Neve Fosrer, Secretary. 

— Lord Henley and Mr. Gilpin, the members for Northampton, 
addressed their constituents at the Corn Exchange, on Monday 
night. Mr. Gilpin congratulated his hearers on the removal of the 
threatened danger of war which had been hanging over us for some 
time past, and spoke in laudatory terms of the conduct of Mr. Seward, 
who, he said, “setting aside all feelings of irritation—all those 
natural feelings of irritation which a man in his position must feel— 
surrounded, as he was, by all the elements of discord, had calmly 
argued the question really more as if he were the counsel for Eng- 
land than if he was an opponent in America.” Mr. Gilpin also 
spoke with much warmth against tle recoguition of the South by 
England : . 

“ When they heard of the recognition of the rights of the South and of the 
Southern Confederacy, they must recollect that the question was now whether 
they would recognize slaveowners, and be participators with slavery. (Hear, 
hear.) He did not mean to say that the circumstance could ever arise by which 
we should be bound to recognize the Southern Confederacy. We did not hesitate 
to recognize Japan, though certain of their doings were very repugnant to our 
notions of common-sense Christianity and common decency. We had no right to 
say we would not recognize an accomplished fact because that accomplished fact 
was not in accordance with our views. The time might come—but s hoped it 
would not—when from the Northern Union having made peace with that Con- 
federacy our Government might be called upon to recognize that as a Separate 
nation; but come when it would, we should recognize in that nation a nation of 
slaveowners. (Hear, hear.) We should recognize that nation as existing, but 
when pointed out by our schoolboys it should be pointed out as a biot upon the 
fair face of civilization (cheers); and what did they think of the men who were 
coming to this country for the purpose of obtaining the recognition of the Con- 
federate States? He was anxious that this subject should be thoroughly under- 
stood by the people of this country. The time had come when the voice of the 
people unmistakably heard did influence, as it ought to influence, not merely the 
decisions of Parliament, but the decisions of the Government; and the more the 
people of this country took into consideration these great questions and resolved 
upon them, the more, in his opinion, were they likely to come in Parliament and 
elsewhere to a right decision upon them too. The object of the Southern Con- 
federacy above all other objects was—and they would find that it was—again to 
legalize the slave trade (hear, hear), to open up the barbarities against which 
Clarkson, and Buxton, and Wilberforce, and Sturge, and Burchell, and Knibb 
had protested, and had spent long and useful lives in successfully denouncing. 
He knew that if there was one principle which had thoroughly permeated every 
class in this country, it was an unmitigated hatred of the trade in human flesh. 
(Cheers.) He knew that there was not a man of sufficient eloquence or ability 
to carry in any fairly gathered meeting of the working men of this country, ia 
any part of the kingdom, a resolution in favour of slavery. Slavery, black or 
white, they abhorred. His interest in slavery matters was no new interest; it 
bad grown with his growth and strengthened with his strength. If there was 
any one thing to him more abhorrent than another, in the contemplation of the 
war—the suicidal, fratricidal, civil, and yet uncivil war which threatened us 
with America—it was that our Union Jack should float side by side with the 
flag that emblematized slavery in its worst and most horrible form. ( Cheers.) 
Let them look at the character of that population which bad raised the standard 
of disaffection, and he thought they would then hesitate before they would 
directly or indirectly give their sanction to a premature and an unnecessary uc- 
knowledgment of the Southern States of America. ( Cheers.) 

Lord Henley also spoke briefly, and expressed his agreement with 
the opinions just enunciated by his colleague : 

“ He certainly could not conceive any more unfortunate circumstance than one 
which should cause a variance between England and the Northern States of 
America, and which should place us apparently on the side of the Southern 
States. He fully coincided in the feelings which had been so eloquently expressed 
by his honourable colleague, that in putting ourselves on the side of the Southern 
States we must appear as if we were putting ourselves on the side of slavery. 
It would be an awful consideration that Englishmen who had laboured and sacri- 
ficed for the purpose of giving up slavery, should find themselves fighting on the 
side of those who were attempting to maintain that system. They must not 
think of their pockets; in order to get cotton they must not go to war and defend 
the Southern Confederation. (cheers )” 

— More tian 400 men of the Tyne Naval Reserve, the total 
strength of which is now over 1200, were entertained on Tuesday 
at a substantial dinner at Shields, provided for them by the liberality 
of the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Ravensworth, and several of 
the resident county magistrates and shipowners. Mr. Hodgson, 
M.P., took the chair, and the toast of the evening, “The Naval 
Reserve, espceially the Tyne Volunteers,” was proposed by Captain 
Bedford Pim, R.N., who said: 

“ Some three years ago a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
best method of manning the navy, and when it was manned, of keeping up the 
supply of seamen. The importance of the subject, in the then defenceless state 
of the country, engrossed public attention, and received the earnest consideration 
of Sir John Pakington and the late Board of Admiralty, to whom the credit of 
originating the reserve movement is due. Regarding the nature of the plan 
itself, Mr. Greenhow, the worthy shipping-master of this port, is entitled to the 
chief praise for it. His intimate knowledge of seamen enabled him to state 
their requirements. At first, as I well know, there was a strong prejudice 
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against ge naval, but I am happy to say that this feeling has vanished, 
in f of which I need only allude to the esteem in which my friends 
Captain Palmer and Lieutenant Campbell are held, and the very high 
opinion they entertain of the Reserve sailors who come under their orders. 

imes are altered since the Russian war; I had then to pick up a crew for a 
gunboat the best way I could, and I only hope I may never see such a lot toge- 
ther again on board ship, Now all the gunboats we possess could be manned at 
once by Reserve men, who would make the very best crews in the world for that 
class of vessel; in short, it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
Naval Reserve. A standing navy is what the country requires, and then with a 
powerful reserve we may hold our own against all comers. I see by the Regis- 
trar-General’s report, that in many places there is only one naval reserve man. 
Those ports have not enjoyed the advantage of a training ship—not even a gun- 
boat, I suspect, has been sent to stir up their seafaring population, and until 
that is done the numbers will not increase; for if the men are worth having 
they must be looked after, and I have no doubt when the system is per- 
fected we shall number all the British seamen sailing in our merchant 
vessels. At present I do not think the men are fully alive to all the 
benefits they derive from the Reserve. It is not alone the retaining fee of 62., 
the pension of 12/., or the 12 1s. per week training pay, but the amount of 
knowledge gained that must be taken into consideration. I appeal to any sailor 

resent, if what he has lately learnt has not made him feel twice the man he was 
ia learning, besides giving him additional confidence in his own powers. 
Already the Reserve has been of great value to the nation. Your late loyal de- 
monstrations strengthened the hands of Government, and enabled it to act 
with vigour and confidence, while at the same time the Americans learnt that we 
were a united people, jealous of our honour, and quite ready to resent any inso- 
lence to our flag. ‘Two valuable lessons have been taught us by the Trent affair— 
first, by bringing prominently before our eves the melancholy condition to which 
a nation may be brought by universal suffrage and ultra Radicalism, a warning 
which will, I hope, strengthen the Conservative party in this country ; secondly, 
by proving to every one the great value of being prepared. In this instance 
millions have been saved to the nation. Nothing but our readiness for war 
prevented a collision with the Federal States. In conclusion I should like to give 
a word of advice to the fine fellows now present. Do not be content with merely 
learning to knock your guns about, but in your leisure hours study the science of 
gunnery and the laws of projectiles. Keep up your cutlass drill by taking single- 
Sticks to sea with you, and rapping away at each other on the forecastle, and, if 
half-a-dozen Reserve men happen to be together in the sams ship, I should 
strongly recommend them to purchase a rifle and perfect themselves in firing 
at a mark. 

leasure.” 

r. M‘Dowell, a member of the Reserve, returned thanks, and Mr. 
Streaker proposed the health of the Chairman. In responding, Mr. 
Hodgson said : 

«He knew well that he spoke to many a man who held politica! opinions at 
variance with his own. There was one subject upon which, at the time he came 
forward as a candidate, he differed from many of them; and that was that the 
best policy of this country was to maintain our navy in a high state of efficiency 
and strength. (Cheers.) He still held to that opinion: and he asked them 
whether it was not true that, if one thing more than another had prevented us 
from being at war at that moment, it was the policy which he had advocated, at 
the last election. (Cheers.) He did not say this in a boasting spirit; but he 
did say that, with a great country like this, we were at all times bound to main- 
tain a navy which should not only efficiently protect our shores, but should carry 
with effect our mandates to the furthermost parts of the earth. (Cheers.) He 
concurred with his gallant friend that the way to defend this country was not by 
sticking up fortresses at the mouths of rivers and placing garrisons all along the 
coast; the way was to strengthen the wooden walls of Old England (cheers), and 
to meet the enemy before he touched our shores. (Cheers. )” 

— Mr. Beresford Hope delivered a lecture on the American 

uestion to a large audience in the schoolroom at Hawkhurst, on 
Tuesday. After referring to the “atrocious and almost unparalleled 
barbarity” displayed in the destruction of Charleston harbour, in- 


I must now propose the toast, which I do with the greatest of 


a 
matter of common honesty that when slavery was abolished the holders of slaves 
should receive compensation. Mr. Helps, however, the mouthpiece of the ultra. 
abolitionists in the North, had published a work, in which he spoke of compen- 
sation as utterly preposterous, the very suggestion of which was criminal, ang 
the demand ‘ wicked, monstrous, and damnable.’ (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 
The work was recommended by sixty-eight members of Congress, of whom Mr. 
Seward was one, The South might be wrong in seceding, but, after all, their 
alarm was not unnatural. (Hear, hear.) The new constitution which the Con. 
federates had adopted was a good test of their character and intentions. One of 
of the leading stipulations of that constitution was not to be found in the Federal 
Constitution, though it had been dealt with by an act of Congress—and that was 
the absolute probibition of the slave trade. (Hear hear).” 

The Southern constitution was also, Mr. Hope maintained, far 
superior in many other respects to that of the Union; and what was 
most important of all, he was convinced that the interests of hu. 
manity, as regarded the condition of the slave, would be far better 
served by the success of the South than,by the restoration of the 
| Federal power : 
| “* Heretofore the South had been obliged to play with slavery as a valuable 
| card in its political game in the Senate and House of Representatives. But once 
| the South was released from its contest with the North it could deal with slavery 
| as a question affecting its social convenience and prosperity, and not its political 
| existence. It had already ameliorated the condition of the slave. To be of real 
| benefit to the black their emancipation should be gradual, not sudden. There 
were many stages of serfdom between absolute slavery and absolute freedom, 
| When recognised as an independent State the South would be brought into imme- 
| diate and intimate connexion with the Old World, on which it must rely for its 
| manufactures, literature, and education. The public opinion of Europe would gra- 
| dually exhibit slavery in its true colours to the South, lead it on to the transforma- 
| tion of slavery into serfdom till some coming generation could deal with the black 
| men as this generation was incompetent to do, and endow him with absolute 
| freedom. (fear, hear.) If, however, Europe turned its back upon the South, 
| the latter migit be driven in a fit of spite ,to return to its old courses— to reject 
the prohibition of the slave trade, and re-establish it in all its original horror, 
| Had England any interest in wishing success to either side? He did not say so; 
| but he said that England had an interest in wishing for peace on the only terms 
| possible for the happiness of the world—the final and complete separation of 
| the two commonwealths. (/ear, hear.) If that meant success to the South, it 
| Was not his fault that the North was acting on the aggressive, and the South on 
| the defensive.” 
| After dwelling for some time on the cotton interest of England, 
| which would of course be benefited by the success of the South, Mr. 
Hope concluded thus : 
| * To adopt Lord Russell’s felicitous phrase, it was a struggle for power on the 
| side of the North, and tor independence on the side of the South. He wished to 
| see some good to England in the success of either party. If the South won he 
| fancied he could descry glimmering in the distance gradual freedom for the slave, 
| a liberal conservative constitution growing up out of unbridled democracy, free 
| trade with a boundless expanse of the richest soil, from which English mills 
| and vessels would reap a golden harvest, the high civilization of Europe per- 
| vading a people prepared for its influence, a true ally tied to us by the bonds of 
| common interest. (Hear, hear.) If the North won he would like to see the manu- 
| facturers of Pennsylvania competing ina friendly way with those of Wolverhampton 
| Massachusetts with Manchester, and the Federal Government willing to respect 
| the integrity and security of Canada as a dependency of England. When he 
looked in that direction, however, he discerned a bank of clouds and fog, through 
| which loomed visions of Federal bankruptey, a prolongation of internecine strife, 
| the shackles of the slave riveted more tirmly than ever, or else slavery swept away 
| in one universal tempest of bloodshed and arson, lust and carnage, famine and 
| desolation, the worst passions of an unchained democracy let loose to develop its 
| dream of universal insult and promiscuous conquest, or else a military despotism 
| Setting its iron yoke upon an enslaved people, and employing their energies in 
| outrage and aggression. (Cheers.)” 
— Notwithstanding the recent exposures of the trade system of 





telligence of the accomplishment of which had just arrived, Mr. | ! 
Hope proceeded to lay down two propositions : first, that the Southern | terrorism at Sheffield, the following letter has been received by 
States were not rebels; and secondly, that the extinction of slavery | Messrs. Ibbotson Brothers, of the Globe-street Works, Shellield : 

would be but promoted by assisting the South against the North, | “ Sir this is to inform you that you have got som nob stick in youre imploy we 





Jn support of the theory that the Southerners were not rebels, Mr. 
Hope argued that the contrary supposition was merely based upon 
the fallacy that the President, Senate, and House of Representatives 
were the correlatives of Queen, Lords and Commons at home. 

“ Theoretically there was some degree of truth in that notion, practically there 
was a vast difference. Great Britain and Ireland formed a united State, with 
one national Legislature and one national Administration. America was a 
federal Republic, composed of thirty-four sovereign States, each with its own 
two Houses of Legislature and its own Administrative Body, while the Federal 
Government existed only for the discharge of certain limited and specific func- 
tions—such as the regulation of the army, coinage, light-houses, navigation, 
copyright, foreign affairs, federal taxes, &c., which were delegated to it by the 
separate States. And all the American war, with its horrible bloodshed, its 
destruction of great ports and populous cities, its dislocation of commerce and 

ralysis of industry, had arisen simply because the North objected to the too 

iberal interpretation which the South put upon the sovereign riglits of States 
apart from the control of the Federal Government.” 


After reference to the constitutional history of the Union for evi- | 


dence in favour of their devotion, and an assertion that no one could 
condemn the South without denying the right of justifiable revolution 
under all possible circumstances—even from the government of a 
Bomba or a Hien Fung— Mr. Hope passed on to the slavery 
question : 

“ As to slavery, which they must not forget was a bequest to the States from 
England, the North found their climate was not adapted for negro labour, so 


they abolished slavery within their own limits, aud sold their slaves to the South. | 


(A laugh.) The North still contrived to make .a profit out of slavery by ad- 
vancing money on mortgage of slave estates, and by engaging covertly in the 
slave trade—New York veing the port which supplied vessels for the Cuban 
traffic in negroes. (Hear, hear.) In the South a negro was, as a rule, well 


treated, being regarded as a chattel; but in the North even a free black was | 


regarded with the utmost aversion, and was excluted from the same tavern, 
the same railway car, the same church as the white man. (Hear.) In the 
distribution of seats in the House of Representatives five blacks counted as three 
whites; and this of course put the South at a great disadvantage in regard to 
area and popuiation in the estimate of their title to representation. The 233 
representatives were redistributed every ten years acccording to population, 
and the result was that the North, who were increasing more rapidly than 
the South, were gradually gaining more members from the latter. This drove the 
South to seek for the admission of another Slave State into the Union to rectify 
the balance. Smarting under the oppressive protective code of the North, and 
alarmed at the gradual loss of their influence in Con , the South resolved 
upon secession. Another thing also alarmed them, In England it was held a 





| are informe that youre foreman over the fitters and turners as set them on and 
| if you have any regard for youre own boddes and place you will set them of as 
soon as possible for we are dertimed to put a step to nob stick there is men 
wolking about the streets who as sirved thare time to the trade and who as 
large famles we dont think it is right that you should employ men who as sirved 
their time to other thrades such as comb smiths cuttlers and even Jentlemans 
sirvents thease is ———=’s sorts of men we canasure you tha are deare men to 
| #ny marster to have, we can asure yon, that as long as you keep that fool of a 
| thick head of a you will ailwase have some bother he will have frish men 
every month he dare not employ a good man for feer you should see the 
| diferance between him and a good workman if you was to get som good men and 
give them a good wage you wood find them the chepest men youre foreman has 
| thorne you meny a pound a way you have to pay for his blunders and deale to 
sir we would have you to remember the acorn strt outrage nob stick caused that 
| outrage we might as well go to prison as to be clamed to death as for we 
| dont think it necessary to warne him he is not worth it he must abid by the 
| result it will be a warme night for him the first chance for he has don more 
| harme to our trade then all the men in the trade.” 
— Mr. Leatham, M.P., addressed a meeting in the Gymnasium 
| Hall, Huddersfield, on Tuesday evening, in support of the conduct of 
| the Ministry on the Trent case. 
| — The counsel for the prosecution in the case of Dr. Rowland 
' Williams having concluded their arguments in support of the articles, 
| Dr. Deane replied on behalf of the defendant on Thursday, contend- 
ing that though his client had called in question the consistency of 
several books of the Old and New Testament, he had not denied their 
authenticity. After quoting from numerous theologians of undoubted 
orthodoxy in support of the opinion advanced by Dr. Williams, the 
learned counsel concluded by asserting that his client had looked at 
the question in the spirit of a scholar and churchman, aud therefore 
ought not to be condemned. Judgment will not, it is said, be given 
until ‘Trinity Term, if so early. 
Fripay, January 17TH. 
| — Commander Semmes, of the famous Confederate cruiser Sumter, 
| writes a long letter to the Zimes, “in defence of his ship against the 
scurrilous and cowardly attack made upon him by Mr. Gideon 
| Welles,” whom he designates as Secretary of the Navy “ for the 
| Northern fragment of what was formerly known as the United 
States of America.” Commander Semmes quotes an “ elegant ex- 
' tract” from Mr. Welles’s report, in which the Sumter is spoken of as 
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a “ piratical rover,” and his crew “as misguided men, prost — 
themselves to purposes of plunder,” who have “ violated laws an 
moral obligations,” &c. In reply, Commander Semmes asserts that 
the Sumter is not a pirate, or even a privateer, but a duly commis- 
sioned ship of war, aud returns Mr. Welles’s hard words with good 
interest. ‘These officers of the defunct Union are so blinded with 
venom that they have lost the power to distinguish between terms.” 
Mr. Welles, says Commander Semmes, imitates the “ dirty and men- | 
dacious Yankee press,” and “‘with his deluded associates,” who are still 
under the idea that the South forms “part of the old Yankee 
dominion,” and “ with the blind rage of a baffled madman,” has sent 
no less than six of his largest and fastest steamers in pursuit of the 
Sumter. Mr. Semmes then recounts his exploits in the way of 
burning Yankee ships, &c., at considerable length, interspersing his 
narrative with constant ironical allusions to Mr. Welles and his six 
frigates, and after deliberately washing his hands in pitch for a 
column of the 7imes, suddenly recollects there is a possibility of their 
being defiled, quotes a text to that effect, and with a parting 
volley, “takes leave of Mr. Gideon Welles and his scurrilous report.” 
—A meeting of the depositors in the Bilston Savings-bank was | 
held on Wednesday, Mr. Tidd Pratt attending for the purpose of | 
resenting the report of his investigations into the accounts. Mr. | 
Pratt fully explained the system of fraud by which the depositors | 
bad been swindled. The Kev. H. S. Fletcher, one of the managers, | 
was in 1848 appointed actuary and treasurer, and from then until | 
1862, he appears to have made false entries, cooked accounts, | 
forged, and swindled the unfortunate depositors with as much ease as | 
if there had been no manager or trustees in existence. 
“For the security of the depositors, some few years ago—he thought 
about the year 1850—the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt made an order that the trustees of every savings-bank should send | 
up every week an account of the money they had received and of the | 
money they had paid away, which weekly return was to be signed by the 
treasurer and actuary, and by the manager who was in attendance at the 
time of the transactions taking place. The daybook from August, 1852, to 
August, 1857, could not be found; but he had carefully gone over every page of 
the book from the latter date up to the present time, and found from com- | 
paring the 1200 out of the 1400 depositors’ books that had been brought 
ir for examination, that the money received and the money paid away had | 
been correctly entered; but, unfortunately, in making the weekly return 
to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, the Rev. 
H. S. Fletcher did not enter correctly the money which he had received, nor the | 
money which he had paid away. He (Mr. Pratt) had brought some of the weekly 
returns with him, and would give them some examples of this mode of 
procedure. The return for the 1st of January, 1859, states that there had been 
received from depositors 2341. i6s. 2d., while, if the manager who countersigned 
that return had looked, as he ought to have done, at the accounts in the 
book for that date, he would have found that the amount received was 
3341. 16s. 2d., and that therefore 100/. was that week abstracted. In the follow- 
ing week the actuary paid to depositors 74/. 19s. 3d., but returned the payments 
1741. 19s. 8d. The next week he returned the paywents to depositors as 1511, 
while, according to the book, he had paid away but 511. The next week the pay- 
ments out were 142/., but were returned at 19?/., 501. being thus abstracted ; 
but in the next week he returned himself as having received but 1832 15s. 10d., 





































whereas 2831. 15s. 10d. had been paid him; and as having - away | Friday. Friday 
8 P ah ¢ 2. Oy s —_— —_—_-—- 
148i. 3s. 9, when he had paid away but 48. 3 ‘ 9d. In that week he thus | S per Cemt Comsols ....cc.---cceeceos | 93} (Bank Stock, 5 per Cent .....-cess«« = 
abstracted 2002; but in another week he put into his ge 3002, by returning | Ditto for Account ..... |] 934 “India Stock’ 104 per Cent 338 
that he had received but 1542. 11s. 10d., when the books showed the receipts to | 5 per Cents Reduced 92} ‘Exchequer Bills. ’ ‘ —pm 
be 254/, 11s. 10d.: and that he had paid away 243/. 19s. 6d., when it appeared | New 3 per Cents ...... 93 | Exchequer Bonds, Leentennnonnet —pm 
from the book that he had paid but 432. 19s. Gd. The same system of defalca- | Annuities 1580... | —— (India Bonds, 4 per Cent........000 — dis 
tion appeared to have been pursued throughout without anybody but the Rev. | AMDUITICS 1595... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees | — | 
Mr. Fletcher, acting as treasurer and actuary, participating in the transaction. - == 
In this way he (Mr. Pratt) had ascertained that from the end of September to | FOREIGN FUNDS. 
December, 1858, 700/.; in the year 1859, 10002.; in 1860, 9002; and in 1861, (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
to the end of March, 400/. had been abstracted. (Great sensation.) On the 25th | Austriam......-...--sseeeeeeees Sp.Ct.| —— aes bp. Ct!) —f.—«. 
of March last it would be remembered that he (Mr. Pratt) gave a lecture in that | Belgian - Saal fbemere ——— * 2 = 4 
room on Friendly Societies, and at the close of the lecture he alluded to the | eee -abeoeall TEiecome Ante a yo 
savings-bank of that town as being one from which annual returns had been | concn oes oS lRuesiam ......« . 
wanting, and being very irregular in the keeping of its accounts; and it was | jpoin — |} == {Sardinian.... 
ig, and g ver} e ping Chilian ... . 775 
somewhat — that the last 100/. that was abstracted was taken the week Danish . —| —— /Spanish .......... 528 
before the delivery of that lecture, and that no some of money was afterwards | pitto....... mm —| —— /|Ditto New Deferred.. 43 
abstracted.” ” ¥ Dutch (Ex Guilders _ — (Ditto Passive ...... 17 
= . . . itto —j| 102 /Turkish ....... 83 
In conclusion, Mr. Tidd Pratt expressed his belief that the recent ae St ee ee ree = 
Act for the creation of Post Office Savings-Banks, was one of the | — 
most useful ever passed, and reminded his hearers, that for every | SHARES. 
penny invested in such savings-banks, Government was directly re- | : (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
“. tAILWAYS— — | 
sponsible. Bristol and Exeter........+..00+-+++ — Australasian ........ —: 
—----—=-. =—-— ——--—- | Caledonian ............. | 103% British North America 4 
, ‘a Chester and Holyhead --— City — 
Che ‘i ourt Eastern Counties .......... OAR Colonial ..........0.ceeeeeeee /~—_— 
i. , . : . Edinburgh and Glasgow..........5 — Commercial of London .........  — 
OsBORNE, Jax. 10.—The Queen and Royal Family remain at} Glasgow and South-Western... —— Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd. 19 
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a ‘ a . tate . af Wan atin « Great South. and West. Irelan — sondon and County.......0.0000 3g 
Jax. 13.—His Roy al Highness the Duke of Nemours arrived at | Great Western ......+.++.seeeeeeees : Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia 26 
Osborne yesterday, and left again to-day. Lancashire and Yorkshire London Joint Stock ‘ean tee a 
‘_ ky eee > ie r 4 ey P sthie | Lancaster and Carlisle .......... ondon and Westminster ...... 72 
Jan. 15. His Maje sty the Aung of the Be glans left Osborne this | Lend., Brighton, & South Coast, 118 National Bank ...........++ ( — 
morning for Claremont, to visit Queen Marie Amelie, from whence} London and Blackwall ........+. 58 a aienal ueakaaiel liv; 
his Majesty proceeded to Buckingham Palace, arriving about four | London and North-Western...) 95§ New South Wales — 
o'clock j ‘} > atiaum , ay a London and South-Western...) 96] Oricmtal ..ccccccscsce oA 
clock In the afternoon, | Manchester,Sheftield & Lincolu) 443 | Ottoman -..--- 194 
= —.k.S.4++oOoOSSoooasa_a=m,) ————— esses! Midland ..........0000200200..2..-..0-0 1333 Provincia! of lrelan¢ SS} 
NOTICE. | Midland Gt, Western (lreland) —_ South Australia...... 32} 
Subscriptions to the ‘‘ Frrexp or Inpra,” and “ OveRLAND Frienp oF Inp1a,” will | North British ..........0.00s-seeeese G4 Union of Australia . m 42 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. North-Eastern—Berwick woe} 302 Union of London... | 30g 
. F Paes North-Eastern—Y ork ............ sug GIT scacinvetindiinnnnninniumetiaiunaial — 
Pe = Terms: = | Oxford,Wor.& Wolverhampton} —— Docks— 
oper Annum, paya le in advance, postage free, Gentile Content ocecsuccoceneecseeen DS East and West India ............. coat 
FRIEND OF INDIA oo... essse psaee sesresere £2 108 | Seottish Midland .......... | DORI scsmencinnenie om 
“ OVERLAND FRIEND OF INDIA” £2 Os South-Eastern and Dover | St. Katharine | —_ 
—_— — accc_.SSS——SssSs—sSso_s—>—~>—— Eastern of France ..... tee ee 974 
> ST SC RIPT East Indian..............+ sen ISCELLANEOUS— | 
J Geelong and Melbourne ...... Australian Agricultura] ......... | 
Os " ° ” Grand Trunk of Canada......) 214 British American Land .. “| _— 
7 . " am Great Indian Peninsular...... 1004 | i — 
No news has arrived since ten o’clock, a.m. Great Western of Canada....) 11} | Crystal Palace..... | Sig 
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as low as 2 per cent. Atthe Bank the applications have been very 
limited, and there is some pectin that the minimum will again 
have to be lowered shortly. On the Stock Exchange the supply of 
money continues abundant, and loanson Government Securities can 
be obtained at 1} per cent. 

A Moorish loan of 501,200/., Five per Cent Stock at 85, was an- 
nounced on Monday, the dividends to be secured by a portion of the 
Customs, and payable through her Majesty’s Government. Subscrip- 


| tions at once poured in, and in the course of two or three days ten 


times the amount required was applied for. The quotations on the 
Stock Exchange commenced at about 2 premium, but an almostimme- 
diate advance took place to 5 to 6, which is the present price. The 
426,000/. raised by Morocco in this mode is intended to fulfil the re- 
maining obligation to Spain for the surrender of Tetuan. 

The Funds have been rather dull throughout the week, chiefly from 
realizations on the late rise. In some quarters it is also feared that 
further causes of dispute may arise between England and the United 
States, Consols closed this evening at 934, 93}, both for money and 
account, showing a reaction of an eighth from last Friday. 

Other Government securities have been rather flat, Exchequer Bills 
having especially fallen. India Five per Cents were also lower in the 
early part of the week, but have since recovered, and left off to-day at 
1054, 1064. ‘ 

The principal movement in Foreign stocks has been a rise in Turkish 
Six per Cents of 1858, the supply in the hands of the dealers being 
very scanty. Mexican has likewise improved. Spanish descriptions 
have been in demand, particularly the Certificates. 

There has not been much doing in British railway shares, and prices 
remain without material alteration. ‘The tendency however has gene- 
rally been rather unfavourable, except as regards Lancashire and York- 
shire. To-day, however, the market showed an improved tone. 

Colonial and foreign rescriptions have exhibited increased buoyancy, 
Indian guaranteed stocks and Brazilian shares having been chiefly 
bought. American securities have generally receded. 
| Colonial Government Debentures have not altogether maintained 
| the late advance 
In the Miscellancous Market, Joint-Stock Bank Shares have been 
| principally in demand, owing to the favourable half-yearly meetings 
which have just taken place. Beye 

The imports of specie this week includes 64,000/. from America, 


| $6,000/. from the West Indies, 40,0002, from Matamoras, and some 


small amounts of silver from the Continent. The exports com- 
prise 302,950/. to Bombay, 50,000/. to Halifax and Government 
account, and 12,400/. to the West Indies. 

About 2000/. in gold was taken from the Bank to-day, probably for 
exportation to the East. 

A Company has been started called the East India Cotton Agency, 
with a capital of 500,000/., and some good Indian names on its direc- 
tion. It intends to employ European agency and capital in collecting 
and cleaning Indian cotton. 

PRICES CURRENT. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———$ 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SPASMODIC FINANCE. 


HERE can he no doubt whatever as to the meaning of 
the latest incidents in the American civil war. The 
‘cause of the North is lost unless the method of war is 
changed. The policy of the North, since the defeat of Bull’s 
Run, so far as it is given to outside barbarians to compre- 
hend it, may have been, in theory, sound. It was briefly to 
wait, and shut up the South until the organization of the 
Northern masses and the exhaustion of their enemies’ means 
enabled them to advance in irresistible strength, and change 
awar into a military occupation, to be followed—though this 
was perhaps not distinetly contemplated—by a dissolution 
and reconstruction of society. 

The policy was a timid one, and one which indicated the 
absence of any commanding intellect, but it might, under 
the circumstances believed by Northern statesmen to exist, 
have been successful. Had North and South been under the 
same political conditions, had the contest been really one be- 
tween twenty millions and eight millions, or even between 
twenty millions and twelve, the North in a waiting game must 
ultimately have won. It was very farthe richer section. It 
was in a more limited degree the section which could pro- 
duce the largest amount of men and munitions of war. It 
was for all warlike purposes the more homogeneous section, 
for though party spirit was strong in the North, and almost 
extinct in the South, the North had no decree of emancipa- 
tion hanging over its head. It had the complete com- 
mand of the sea, and to a large extent the practical sympathy 
of the civilized world. Europe supplied arms in profusion to 
New York, kept up her diplomatic relations with the North, 
and not with the South,and sent her soldiers of fortune—from 
princes to mauvais sujets—to swell the ranks of the Federal 
Government. It was impossible under such circumstances to 
doubt that, the conditions being equal, victory must ultimately 
remain with the stronger power. Unfortunately,the Northern 
statesmen had left one element out of the calculation. They 
forgot that the South was governed, while the North was 
only directed. It is not of much use to discuss whether the 
South, as its representatives assert, is unanimous to fana- 
ticism, or whether, as Northern electors will have it, a 
strong minority is simply coerced by the bolder and less 
scrupulous leaders of the mass. The visible fact is, that 
the South has a government, as strong as a legitimate 
authority, and as unscrupulous as a Committee of Public 
Safety, able to raise—we do not say levy—troops to any 
required amount, to ensure absolute military obedience 
within the lines of the army, and to collect, whether by direct 
taxes or by semi-voluntary loans, or—and most frequently 
—by requisitions, all the supplies absolutely required for 
carrying on the war. The whole resources of the South, in 
men and matériel, are in fact made available for the cam- 
paign, and as money can be used only to purchase men and 
matériel, Mr. Davis has, as it were, the taxable resources of 
his country wholly at his command. 

The North has nothing of the kind. Further advanced in 
civilization than the South, it is wholly without that govern- 
ing power through which civilization is accustomed to assert 
its strength. It cannot supply resources by conscription, 
or keep its men wholly without pay. It cannot apportion 
loans among the propertied classes, and thus raise, In fact, 
an enormous war tax on realized property. It is bound 
to pay interest on its loans, salaries to its officers, wages to 
its soldiery, prices and profits to the contractors for supplies. 
Yet at the same time, while acknowledging their liability for 
funds, the Northern Government do not possess the requi- 
site political power to collect those funds. They can 
indeed raise loans, but loans require a basis of taxation 
if only to pay the interest, and the Central Government 
is either impotent or unwilling to tax to any adequate 
extent. Congress has indeed, it is true, raised the customs, 
and even imposed new duties, but the measure is hope- 
lessly insufficient. The Morrill tariff produced no revenue, 
and even the duties on tea, coffee, and sugar were defeated 
by the cold thriftiness which is one distinguishing mark of 
the Northern population. An extra shilling a pound on tea 
is not worth much if the mass of the population “ conclude” 
that herb tea is nearly as good and cold water a great 
deal better. It is direct taxation that is required, and 
from direct taxation Congress, either in ignorance or help- 
lessness, constantly shrink. They did indeed in the extra 
Session put on a very small property tax, but they were 





obliged to “alleviate” its operation in the West, and it, 
whole proceeds were only estimated at 4,000,000/. The new 
taxation does not, in fact, fairly meet the interest on th 
new loans. The Secretary of the Treasury, indeed, has asked 
for more taxes, but he does not get them. Congress passes 
none of his measures, either for excise or direct taxes, and 
there is not the slightest evidence that it has any intentiog 
of passing them. It has, in fact, no organization for the ley 
of any vast tax. That source of power is in the hands of the 
States, and might or might not be effectively used in the end, 
but certainly would not be employed without the sanction of 
the State legislatures, that is, of some nineteen or twent 
different Governments, some of which will not even tay 
themselves to pay their own debts. The constitution, in other 
words, intercepts supplies indispensable to its own preserva- 
tion. The loans of course have become discredited, Mr. Chase 
has been driven to an effort to monopolize the paper cur. 
rency, the banks have declined to provide the third instalment 
of the loan—fifty millions of dollars—and the Treasury is 
compelled to suspend specie payments, or in the American 
dialect, to “ decline to convert” its own notes payable on de- 
mand. Some of the banks anticipated this inevitable step, 
and others followed it, till at the date of the latest advices 
one or two New York bankers alone were paying in specie. 
They must, of course, follow the example, or be drained of 
their supply, and the system of assignats will then have 
fairly set in—at all events for a time. The journals, to their 
credit be it spoken, are contending warmly for the only 
remedy which can terminate this calamity—a severe and 
searching taxation. They ask, under different forms, for a 
one per cent. property tax, which the States, they think, 
could bear for a year or two, being, in fact, equivalent to 
a four-shilling income tax. But a measure of that kind, 
kind, adopted in a country unused to direct taxes, to be 
carried out with imperfect means, and perhaps in the West 
amidst popular resistance, requires time. The tax could not 
be discussed, decreed, and collected in less than six months; 
and a three months’ suspension is almost as bad as a national 
bankruptcy. We fear the issue of assignat State notes, only 
redeemable in the future, and secured for the present on the 
waste lands, will be found the easier, and therefore for the 
moment the most popular, resource, and the consequences 
must be tremendous. 

They will not be immediately those which some of our 
contemporaries appear to expect. A paper currency does 
not at first mean either peace or anarchy. On the contrary, 
until it is fairly discredited, until, for example, it has sunk to 
a third of its value, it ought to lend the Government a new 
and terrible energy. Everything can be obtained for the time, 
for there is nothing to pay for, and the army may be equipped 
as no army was ever before. Under smooth phrases the 
resources of a continent have been “ placed in requisition,” 
and if the Cabinet have but the energy, they may, as far as 
money is concerned, hurl a million of men over the frontier. 
Depreciation will not for a time affect their power, for it 
is just as easy to issue two bits of printed rag as one bit, 
and the temptation to do so, to have some result for all 
this expenditure, is almost irresistible. The day must 
come when gold having finally disappeared, the price 
of all necessaries bought with inconvertible paper will 
advance in geometrial ratio, until the assignats have 
reached their true value—that of the paper on which they are 
printed. That day, however, may be postponed longer than 
English financiers imagine. The French assignats did not sink 
fifty per cent in many months. There is, it is true, little 
chance that Mr. Chase will display as much self-restraint as 
M. Cambon, and he has no prospect of paying his troops out 
of the resources of conquered States. But assignats among a 
population like America, if issued in any reasonable modera- 
tion, may still take some time to fall. There is no danger of 
wilful repudiation, for the law-makers will be the debt- 
holders. The Treasury must take its own notes, and taxa- 
tion will be, therefore, as light as food will be dear. The 
people may trust their Government up to a certain extent, 
more particularly if they find it willing to tax and able to 
realize the taxation. The assignats ought not to be 
valueless till the amount issued is palpably beyond that sum 
on which Government on the restoration of peace can be 
expected to pay interest, and Mr. Chase may not reach that 
amount in the next six months. His ¢emptation, no doubt, 
will be to enormous expenditure, double or treble the amount 
on which he now calculates, but he may be afraid of the day 
of reckoning, and strive to keep outlay down within its 
possible limits. Even then, if the present system is to con- 
tinue, the case of the North is almost hopeless. The South 
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cannot be conquered in six months by simply defending 
Washington. It cannot be conquered at all by hosts so vast 
that it takes them a day to move ten miles, so undisciplined 
that they cannot be relied on to attack a battery without a 

anic, and so little enthusiastic as to demand pay as regularly 
asany workmen. Before the South can be conquered, the 
North must invade the Gulf States, true tropical deltas, 
crowded with bayous, where every additional man and com- 
missariat cart is an additional cause of delay. The war, if it 
is to go on at all, must become one of two things—a regular 
campaign, conducted by fifty thousand men, who can be fed 
and kept efficient at an endurable expense, or a crusade. 
For the first plan General McClellan bas neither the time 
nor the means. He cannot reduce even fifty thousand men 
into an army fit to invade under three months, and the mere 
effort would cool, and perhaps destroy, national enthusiasm. 
The second is the only practical resource. Once declare every 
slave who crosses the Mason and Dixon’s line permanently 
free, and the South must either lose their slaves man by 
man, and with them their means of transport, commissariat, 
and cultivation, or they must resolve themselves into a 
national guard, employed and exhausted in the defence of 
individual properties. The project of arming the slaves is a 

iece of evil nonsense. It would take months to turn them 
into troops, during which white enthusiasm would be slowly 
dying away. They must be drawn away, freedom proclaimed 
the fundamental law of the States—as it already is for white 
men—and the place of discipline supplied by the conscious- 
ness of a cause before which all considerations of pay, or per- 
sonal equality, or irritation with individual leaders will finally 
disappear. The suspension of cash payments renders the 
conquest of the South through the present organization 
simply hopeless. The only alternatives before the North 
are peace, or a revolutionary war, and the time left them to 
make their choice is almost reduced to days. 





THE TRUE DANGER OF THE CHURCH. 


genre the decision of the Court of Arches on the 
suit of the Bishop of Salisbury and Dr. Williams, which 


has now been fully argued—and which it would, of course, | 


be most presumptuous and improper to attempt in any way 
to prejudge—every Englishman cannot but consider with 
the greatest anxiety what it is that he would wish the Church 
of England to become under the modifying influence of 
judicial decisions. This does not in reality involve any bias 
as to the particular decision in question. It is quite possible 
that a decision in either direction under the existing law may 
become one of the most powerful forces to mould the law in 
the opposite direction. It is, for example, very possible that 
a decision for Dr. Williams will tell eventually against the 
party of freedom ; it is quite possible that a decision against 

r. Williams will tell against the advocates of rigour. On 
this particular case, therefore, we wish to pass no opinion ; 
our hope and our firm expectation is, that if Dr. Williams's 
essay be found not to contradict any of the articles in the 
most explicit and undeniable way, the suit will be dismissed ; 
and that if it is proved to contradict them, he may be de- 
prived. Such a decision is, we are assured, far more likely 
to lead to a satisfactory state of the law in future than any 
stretching of the present law in either direction. 

But it is a very grave question directly raised by Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen’s most able and eloquent speech, in what 
direction we ought to wish to modify the legal protections 
and restraints of the Church cf England. That they will be 
modified as time goes on in one direction or the other, we 
all very well know. No institution is changeless that has 
vitality, and of all the Churches in England, the national 
Church has, we fully believe, the fullest and truest vitality. 
That vitality is showing itself more and more every day by 
the eager discussions amongst her laymen of subjects which 
had hitherto been left entirely to theologians, by the eager 
presentation of their faith on the part of clergymen in such 
aspects and lights as are most likely to fascinate the atten- 
tion of laymen. And this new vitality, this fresh approxima- 
tion between the pulpit and the people, must develop a very 
distinct danger as one result of this manifest advantage. 
Nay, it is already developing this danger, as Mr. Stephen 
showed. There will be a cry for unity of thought between 
the clergyman and his flock, a disposition to enforce unity 
of thought when it cannot otherwise be obtained. And the 
question must sooner or later arise, whether the national 
Church is or is not to remain in marked contrast to the dis- 
senting system as regards the bond of common opinion 
between the clergy and their people, or to be approximated 








to it. Are such facilities as already exist for restrainin 
the mind of the clergy to be multiplied or diminished? Is 
this filling up of the gulf between the clergy and the laity to 
be effected by tie natural approximation of both, or by the 
rigid enforcement and narrower definitions of bonds of opinion 
enabling the laity to throw off the oppression of a clergyman 
whose views they distrust ? 

We say, then, that with all our heart we advocate the 
present principle of the National Church, and its wide ex- 
tension, not its contraction. Let the clergy be as free as 
men, who by their very profession admit that they have 
God’s gospel to preach and a personal loyalty to Christ to 
proclaim, can be ; and let them be protected in that freedom. 
To insist that they must hold the Christian faith in a Chris- 
tian Church is no tyranny. To ask them to profess solemnly 
and personally their loyalty to their God and Redeemer in 
some simple creed—say, for instance, the Nicene—may be 
advisable. But for the rest, we say, the narrower the re- 
strictions you put on their minds, the less they will from their 
hearts believe ; the less real will be their interpretation of 
the Bible; the less assured their faith, even when they feel 
that they have faith ; the less confidently will they turn their 
eyes inwards for fear of coming into collision with a Church 
opinion ; in short, the less free will be their spirit. And is 
there any faith on difficult spiritual subjects which is not ab- 
solutely free ? The metaphysics of inspiration and salvation, 
as we may call them, on which the Articles pronounce far 
too freely, though somewhat vaguely, and on which Lord 
Shaftesbury’s party in the Church wish them to pronounce 
still more precisely than they do, are, of all others, subjects on 
which a man can have no real faith at all unless he is con- 
fident within himself that he has explored heartily every 
thought of his own mind, and any light which Revelation 
casts upon it, and is still free to explore them, without any 
danger in the consequences. The mere kuowledge that a 
man has shut up against himself one avenue of possible con- 
viction is, on such a subject, enough to make him hold 
what he holds with a kind of uncomfortable reserve. We 
must remember that for a clergyman to exert any strong in- 
fluence over the faith of others—and this is his peculiar 
duty—he must hold it with the same kind of undoubting 
loyalty which he feels to Christ himself. Without this it is 
of no use tohim. And this it is the very object of an ela- 
borate dogmatic series of professions to prevent. 

But even the Articles as they are—and they are at least 
thirty-six or thirty-seven too many—are infinitely preferable 
to the indefinite pressure of a vague but bigoted public 
opinion upon the clergyman. This is the vice of dissent. 
The professed leaders of faith are really the bondsmen of 
those who know less, and have studied less, and thought less, 
and often felt less, on spiritual subjects than themselves. 
There is not one dissenting minister in ten, perhaps not one 
in a hundred, who has not at times been pressed hard | 
the doubt, whether it were “convenient” to explain on all 
subjects his real convictions. “They are babes,” he thinks 
to himself, “in such matters, and would not understand me 
if I told them exactly what I did believe. As St. Paul said, 
milk is the only diet for them as yet. If 1 spoke out, they 
would listen to me no longer, and I should lose all power of 
usefulness among them. And I should lose my reputation, 
too, and might be obliged to turn at once to some other 
Church, or some other way of life; no, it is best I should 
reserve this truth, for the present at least.” And thus 
springs up the worst of all evils which can undermine the 
life of Churches—the esoteric and exoteric state of the 
clerical mind—or, in the case of men of more force of character 
than intellect, a positive narrowing of their own nature 
down to the limits of what it is safe to preach. 

We hold that of all clerical virtues, intellectual courage 
is one of the most necessary and the most rare, especially 
under the dissenting régime. The ministers of God and 
Christ ought to be, what St. Paul was, the most courageous 
because the most trusting of men. They ought to have no 
fear that in any world, however remote from their own circle 
of thoughts, they can find any real evidence against the truth 
they have to preach; nay, they ought to be quite sure that, 
wherever they go, they will find the fullest evidence of the 
power of that truth. But they ought also to be perfectly well 
aware that opposition, sarcasm, care, doubt, will meet them 
on every side, and that they need a courage trained to meet 
these with composure. Yet there is no profession so likely 
to eradicate the germs of courage as that of a dissenting 
minister, except he have the gifts to make him a popular 
idol. An ordinary man who knows that he is depen- 
dent on his people’s sympathy for everything that makes 
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life pleasant, that he cannot control their thought though 
they can control his, lapses insensibly into that safe 
habit of mind which is not really a habit of mind at all, but 
a habit of no-mind. Christ’s gospel was in its first days, 
and again at the Reformation, the most rousing intellectual 
ower that the world has ever known. If it is not so now, 
it is mainly because all its ministers have become ‘safe’ 
men—either the mouth-pieces of their superiors, or fettered by 
dogmatic bonds. Loyalty to a Person is always free, and 
the only kind of pledge administered to the clergy should 
be the pledge of loyalty to God and Him whose gospel 
they are to try to understand and preach. Subject them 
to a vague and ignorant popular opinion, embarrass them 
by complicated tests, and you paralyze the very source 
of all spiritual power. Why is that unmasculine, that sex- 
less faith to which Mr. Stephen alluded, so common among 
all clerical writers? Why is it so refreshing, so surprising, 
to come upon a sermon from any man who has really seemed 
to use his own characteristic mind in his own characteristic 
way upon his subject, without succumbing to that passionless 
intonation of manner, that empty dear-brethreny tone which 
is so offensive to any one who feels what it means? Surely be- 
cause we are always taking guarantees against ministers and 
clergymen being themselves, instead of demanding that they 
shall be themselves and no others. Were they once to 
apply as much honest mind to their task as they did apply 
in the first rush of free thought at the Reformation, they 
would be once more a great active power in the State, and 
not merely a conservative power. But they cannot do this 
while either “ meetings of the congregation” or suits in the 
Court of Arches dog them through every free movement of 
their own spirits. Most weighty is Mr. Stephen’s state- 
ment that if men could but “ get one glimpse of the real 
gist of Christianity, one clear notion of the true nature of 
the Bible, they would welcome criticism and science as their 
best friends, for they would see that it is by their use, and 
their use alone, that the true glory of the Bible can be 
brought out, and its power to bless mankind be developed 
to the utmost.” If the ministers of Christ are really his 
disguised foes, they will not hesitate to accept your condi- 
tions of service, however servile ; and the only certain result 
of imposing these, is to hamper, embarrass, and paralyze the 
true leaders whose full liberty would have been the Church’s 
triumph. St. Paul, striving against the sensitive Jewish 
predilections of the early Church in Jerusalem, knew not 
that he was fighting against a foe who would for centuries do 
far more to petrify the Gospel than any persecuting king or 
nation would ever do to suppress it. 





MR. GLADSTONE AT LEITH. 


HE public are gratified with Mr. Gladstone’s speech at 
Leith chiefly because he spoke. We have had a great 

deal too little of the Ministry during this recess. Lord 
Russell has spoken once, and directly to the purpose, though 
we were unable to agree altogether with the views he ex- 
— upon the causes of the American struggle. The 
uke of Argyle also has made his annual oration to his 
clansmen and tenantry, into which he introduced a few 
words upon politics; but there the ministerial efforts end, 
not, we think, altogether to the public advantage. Nobody 
in England expects Ministers to descend to stump oratory, 
or travel through the counties delivering political lectures, 
or even explain to constituencies to whom they are but par- 
tially responsible the reasons for their action, which should 
be reserved for Parliament. But still less do Englishmen 
expect their Government to await silently the formation of 
public opinion, and then act in grateful or sullen acquies- 
cence in an irresistible behest. We expect leadership trom 
our leaders, and for the past six months the word of com- 
mand, the distinct utterance which is to guide as well as 
control, has issued from anybody rather than the chief of the 
Liberal party and head of her Majesty’s Government. We 
acknowledge to the full the great political difficulty of speak- 
ing out upon the American topic, with its endless compli- 
cations of fact and feeling, with the governing classes on 
one side, and. the people on the other, the jealous and ex- 
citable North to interpret every doubt into a threat, and the 
over-sanguine South to misread every complaint into a 
promise. Still the value of silence is, perhaps, least appre- 
ciated in the officer who gives the word of command, and 
the armies have waited in expectancy almost too long. The 


avoids a subject which has become inevitable, with something 
too much of dialectic dexterity. 

He gave us all one clear piece of advice very much wanted, 
very much in consonance with his own character, and, we 
fear, of very little practical use. He called on us all to 
show a little more kindliness in our discussion of American 
affairs, to make a larger allowance for circumstances oyer 
which this generation of Americans have but feeble control, 
but which, like our own insular history and nature, must 
seriously influence their action. The kindly view is almost 
invariably, however black the provocation may seem, the 
large view, and there is wisdom in advice which might seem 
from an inferior man dictated only by courtesy. We are all, 
on both sides, a little too apt to forget the virtues as well as 
the foibles of democracy, the special difficulties with which 
an American government has to contend, the special need of 
giving to thinking men in that country, time to assert their 
power. Here the educated million rules, there it can only 
assert an influence, and has always to begin like a lecturer 
talking to villagers, by upsetting all current ideas. So, too, 
with the South, we are a little too apt to forget how the 
habit of generations modifies—not principle, for that is im- 
mutable—but the reception of principle ; how easy it unfor- 
tunately is for men to do wrong without the usual debase- 
ment wrong-doing ought to produce. We need not admire 
Thermopyle less because Leonidas represented a State which 
owned Helots, even though we do not forget that he did not 
act in the face of a deeper principle and a nobler philosophy. 
There is a wisdom in lenity which earnestness sometimes 
forgets, and Mr. Gladstone’s counsel is not unneeded even 
by those who eschew strong writing as carefully as the 
Saturday Review says, doubtless with an apologetic smile, 
we all ought to do. 

But that is the sum of Mr. Gladstone’s leading on 
American affairs, the one topic on which Englishmen have 
seemed bent throughout the recess; for, like a sign-post in 
Southern Italy, he gives us a text instead of pointing the 
way we are to go. The public, who seem so convinced, 
are really full of perplexity and hunger for “ applications” 
as well as dogma. They accept, or very nearly, the prin- 
ciple that the balance of power is advisable in America 
as well as in Europe, but are puzzled to find that it 
tends to the support of a new State whose corner-stone is 
slavery. They adhere still immovably to the principle that 
slavery is evil in se, but are perplexed to find that it leads 
them to uphold the party to the contest which impedes the 
supply of cotton, impairs with its stone-fleet the general 
resources of mankind, and offends every day the taste of 
cultivated, and therefore not democratic, men. They want 
a course which shall reconcile their conflicting ideas, and 
would haye rejoiced had Mr. Gladstone re-enforced the ob- 
servance of neutrality as a duty, and as a distinct course of 
action as well as a mere refuge from indecision. 

Mr. Gladstone gave no such advice, and this absence of 
decisive guidance is the more remarkable from its presence 
in the matter of the French Treaty. There is no indecision, 
or appearance of indecision, there. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is as hard and as clear as if Sir Stafford North- 
cote sat opposite him with eager interpellations on his 
lips, or as if he were explaining to French ironmasters the 
advantages of free trade. The French Treaty has been a 
complete success. The increase of exports to France 
alone has made up for two-thirds of our American losses. 
In the three months, September, October, November, 1860, 
our exports to France amounted to 1,517,000/., and these 
months, be it remembered, were an improvement on 1859, 
the French treaty having come into one-sided operation. But 
in the same months of 1861, the exports rose to 3,617,000/., 
or an increase of 2,099,000/., or two-thirds of the decline in 
our exports to the United States, which was 3,177,000/. 
That partial relaxation made by one European country has 
counterbalanced two-thirds of the loss caused by a civil war 
in the bosom of our very best customer, and increased 
the sale of British goods to the extent of eight millions a 
year. In other words, taking ordinary rates of profit, the 
new trade yields us the equivalent of a twopenny income 
tax, aresult which may well justify Mr. Gladstone’s pleasure, 
and which will excuse Mr. Bright’s triumphant paan. On 
wine Mr. Gladstone reserved his figures, though he spoke 
cheerfully of its prospects, and believed that in a very few 
years the taste for French wine, once so universal that an inn- 
keeper in the Strand used to doctor Portuguese wines to make 
them pass for French, just as the same class now doctor claret 





sound of Mr. Gladstone’s voice, therefore, is welcome, though 
even he is too full of the reminiscences of last Session, and 





to make it port, would be fully reversed. The measure as a 
whole has succeeded, and if Mr. Gladstone can, as he hints, 
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but as we doubt, meet Parliament in April with a surplus | justify.” 


however slight, or even with a deficit due solely to the cost 
of the expedition to Canada, he will have added new strength 
to the Ministry, new force to his own high claim to the 
future lead of the Lower House. And even if the result should 
be less pleasant than he led his Seotch audience to expect, 
he is still entitled to the fuil credit of having dealt with an 
exciting question like that of the Trent in a spirit which will 
remove much acerbity on both sides of the Atlantic. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


HE despatches of Earl Russell on the Trent affair have 
taken even his friends by surprise. They always 
expect to find him ranged, in any great controversy, on the 
side of human freedom, coldly but firmly supporting the 
honour of England, or warning the people that the pro- 


sperity of States must be founded on justice and not on | 


passion. They know him to be a good administrator and 
an astute Parliamentary chief, and they believe him to be 


one of those rare natures which heavy blows, so far from | 


weakening, only weld into more harmonious strength. But 


they did not expect from the author of the Durham letter, | 


and the Vienna failure, and many another escapade, the cool 
dexterity and serene firmness exhibited in these despatches. 
Throughout, though notoriously demanding reparation under 
peril of instant war, the Foreign Secretary never blusters, 
or sneers, or insinuates the faintest approach to a menace. 
He simply expects, from the assumed loyalty of a friendly 
Power, the justice to which England has an unmistakable 
right. “ Her Majesty’s Government are unwilling to believe 
that it could be the deliberate intention of the Government 
of the United States unnecessarily to force into discussion 
between the two Governments a question of so grave a 
character . . . and therefore trust that the Government of the 
United States will ef its own accord offer such redress as 
could alone satisfy the British nation.” That little word 
“alone” is the only one which precludes negotiation, 
while throughout the despatch there is not a hint of the 
consequences which must have followed a refusal to 
comprehend the import of those five lines. So anxious, 
indeed, was the British Government to obtain justice 
without humiliating a friendly State, that in the pri- 
vate orders to Lord Lyons he was directed to inform 
Mr. Seward of his instructions some time before he delivered 
them, and to assure Mr. Seward and “the President, that 
the Minister wished to leave them quite free to take their 
own course, and desired to abstain from anything like me- 
nace.” Inhis conferences with Mr. Adams, Earl Russell him- 
self carefully maintained the tone he indicated to his subordi- 
nate. The American Minister, for example, at a conference 
held on the 18th of December, suddenly asked one of those 
questions which counsel for the defendant are apt to slip in 
with such an engaging innocence. He wanted to know 
whether, if Lord Lyons came away, a declaration of war 
would be the immediate consequence. The quiet answer 
that the Cabinet would await the reply from America, and 
then decide upon its course, conveyed no menace, excited no 
irritation, and left no reason to hope. Equally good and 
equally temperate was the retort to a very true and there- 
fore very irritating remark of Mr. Adams, that France had 
been consistent in her maintenance of neutral rights, but 
he could not pay our Government the same compliment. 
“T said,’ observes Lord Russell, “I would dispense with 
compliments if this matter could be amicably arranged.” 
In short, the British Government acted like gentlemen, 
and asked for redress without brandishing a horse- 
whip, or talking of satisfaction before the aggressor had 
refused to consider the claim. The nonsensical stories so 
busily circulated about the unnecessary peremptoriness of 
Lord Russell, the arrogant character of the British demand, 
and the Ministerial hunger for war, vanish on the first perusal 
of the despatches. The reply was received with the same 
calmness, and was answered in a tone strangely compounded of 
friendliness and decision. Mr. Seward had started a dozen 


Never was there a better illustration of Carlyle’s 
|favourite apophthegm, “ There is strength in silence.” 

| The Tory journals are making a fuss about a side point in the 
correspondence, which seems to them to involve criminality 
on the part of the Whigs, but their point is apparently the 
emptiest of mares’ nests. Mr. Seward, on the 30th of No- 
vember, wrote to Mr. Adams a “ confidential note,” to be 
read or not as he chose, alleging, among other matters, that 
Captain Wilkes had no orders from Washington. Mr. 
Adams read the note on the 16th of December to Earl 
Russell, who ought, it is said, to have published it, and so 
have soothed exasperated feeling. Why ? Mr. Seward never 
offered to return the men, or make reparation, or do any 
of the things demanded by the ultimatum already at Cape 
| Race. The only effect of his despatch was to show he thought 
‘nothing of the affair,and had imprisoned Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason with full knowledge that Great Britain would not 
approve the transaction. The result of publishing the 
‘note would have been to increase the expectation of war 
under the idea that the Federal Government, having once 
resolved to detain Mason and Slidell, after full consideration, 
would certaiuly not give them up on demand. If the note 
would really have removed hostile feeling, Mr. Adams could 
soon have made it sufficiently public. He, at all events, was 
not craving either for war or popularity on the hustings, and 
that he held his peace is sufficient proof that he believed the 
note unimportant under the new aspect of the question. 

We wish we could speak as highly of Mr. Seward’s de- 
spatech. We utterly abhor the ungenerous style in which so 
many of our contemporaries welcome every Northern defeat, 
and exaggerate every American concession. We hold ourselves 
bound to make every allowance for politicians hampered by 
a civil war whichjthey certainly did not commence, and for di- 
plomatists compelled to negotiate in the presence of twenty 
iillions. It is not fair to make taste as important as prin- 
ciple, and demand from the elected chief of a democracy that 
courtesy of expression which, like the polish on steel, marks 
at once strength and temper, and which was as absent from 
the despatches of Napoleon I. as from those of Mr. Seward. 
Nor is 1t quite just to expect from the suitor who has to pay, 
that easy straightforwardness of demeanour which sits so 
naturally on the litigant whose only duty is to receive. The 
valmest lawyer pays damages for himself with a grimace. 
| But with all these allowances, we cannot but think Mr. 
Seward’s reply a very unsatisfactory production. It is not 
for us to remark on the eccentric defect of taste which, for 
the first tine in American history, employs the personal 
pronoun and so supersedes the President. Nor are we 
much concerned with the fact that Mr. Seward, on 30th 
November, never offers the reparation which, on 26th 
December he acknowledges to be an act of simple justice 
to England. Rome herself never would engage in two 
wars at once, and the American Cabinet showed higher 
political courage in defying the Mr. Hales of the Senate than 
it would have done in striking an attitude and thundering 
defiance to Europe. What we dislike in the despatch is its 
more than Yankee adroitness. It is just such a paper as a 
sharp lawyer would write when he meant to make a conces- 
sion the ground for a dozen new claims. Mr. Seward writes 
civilly enough, as lawyers generally do, but he contrives to 
insinuate into his letter no less than five distinct and sepa- 
rate claims, every one of which involves a serious modifica- 
tion of the existing law, and consequently hazards a renewal 
of angry or hostile correspondence. The first is the coolest 
of all: “It has been settled by correspondence that the 
United States and Great Britain mutually recognized as 
applicable to this local strife these two articles of the decla- 
ration made by the Congress of Paris in 1856—namely, 
that the neutral or friendly flag should cover an enemy’s goods 
not contraband of war, and that neutral goods, not contra- 
band of war, are not liable to capture under an enemy’s 
flag.” It has not been so settled at all. Mr. Seward asked 


‘for that settlement, but when he found that the British 


| 


irritating points, but he had delivered the men, and “no | 


condition of any kind was coupled with their liberation.” 
Consequently, her Majesty’s Government, reserving all the 
legal points raised, “had great satisfaction in being enabled 
to arrive at a conclusion favourable to the maintenance of 
the most friendly relations between the two nations,” and 
mildly desired that “commanders of the United States’ 
cruisers should be instructed not to repeat acts for which 
the British Government will have to ask for redress, and 
which the United States Government cannot undertake to 


| 


ihe backed out of the half-prepared agreement. 


Government refused to apply the rule to the “local strife,” 
Our Govern- 
ment has no more assented to the principle that free bottoms 
make free goods than it has given up the right of making 
war. It is willing to assent, but it has not done it, for 
the simple reason that the Federal Government refused to 
accept the Treaty of 1856. Secondly, Mr. Seward over 
and over again asserts that the Southern Government 
are not belligerents. They are the chiefs of the “in- 
surrectionary party in the United States.” Their Com- 
missioners are “ pretended” Ministers, going on a “ si- 
mulated” mission with “ pretended” despatches from 
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one who has “ assumed to be President,” and an “ insurrec- 
tionary and unlawful Congress.” Yet he asserts that inter- 
national law applies to them, thus arguing—we believe un- 
consciously—that the American Republic has a right to seize 
simple rebels harboured on board British ships, a pretension 
which, if distinctly announced and acted on, would produce 
war within twenty-four hours of the facts reaching England. 
Then, after asserting that “ whatever is contraband is liable 
to confiscation and capture in all cases,” he adds: “ 1 assume 
in the present case what, as I read in the British authorities, 
is regarded by Great Britain herself as true maritime law, 
that the circumstance that the Trent was proceeding from a 
neutral port to anuther neutral port does not modify the 
rights of the belligerent Power.” The assumption just begs 
the whole question, and involves this gross absurdity, that the 
Sumter might have seized and condemned a French mail- 
packet for carrying General Scott—who as an officer is con- 
traband—from Dover to Calais. Then Mr. Seward asserts 
that Captain Wilkes dad aright to capture the Trent, though 
cases much stronger than this have been decided the other 
way; and finally, and as if to meet any possible law which 
interfered or might interfere with his own will, declares, “ I 
have not forgotten that if the safety of this Union required 
the detention of the captured persons, it would be the right 
and duty of this Government to detain them.” The safety 
of the Republic is to be the supreme ]aw—of nations as 
well as of the Republic itself. 

We have no intention of wearying our readers with a legal 
exposure of Mr. Seward’s assumptions. Enough for the 
day is the dry reading thereof, and if these principles are 
put into force, there will be enough expositions of the law. 
All we want to point out just now is, that Mr. Seward, in 
a despatch intended to be conciliatory and explicit, has in- 
serted these astounding propositions: That the Government 
of the United States has a right to claim international law 
to justify the seizure of its own rebels on neutral vessels; 
that the sailing of a neutral from neutral port to neutral 
port makes no difference in its Jiability ; and that it is the 
right of the United States to act without law or against law 
if Mr. Seward’s idea of its safety so require. If there are 
not the seeds of many a war in those propositions, modern 
history has been written in vain. 





THE MEMORIAL TO THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


HERE is a very sincere desire among all classes of 


Englishmen to raise a monument to the late Prince 
Consort, worthy at once of his career and their regrets, and a 


hospital keeps no memory alive, and even a college, though 
anew college founded at one of the Universities for the 
cultivation of pure literature would, in many respects, have 
a special appropriateness, still brings its founder home too 
exclusively to aclass. We want something at once original, 
visible, impressive, and calculated to endure for generations 
to come. What is it to be? 

Of all the suggestions yet put forward, we take that of 
importing an obelisk from Egypt to be on the whole the very 
worst. It has no sort of appropriateness, and its suggestiveness 
is of a very different kind. What hadthe Prince Consort to 
do with Egypt, or how should a granite monolith covered 
with the writing of an extinct priesthood, and the figures of 
gods long since passed into contempt, recal the graceful patron 
of literature and art? The men of the nineteenth cevtury, 
moreover, cannot extinguish history, hard as they try to do it, 
and the obelisk lying in the sand at Alexandria has already 
a name which it will take more than the vote of a Mansion- 
house meeting or even of a British Parliament to obliterate, 
Is Antony the character we wish to connect with the Prince, 
that we should set up Cleopatra’s Needle to recal him to 
future time? Any granite obelisk must of necessity sug- 
gest Egypt, not England or Germany, the House of Pharaoh, 
not of Coburg, and as the former one happens in England 
to be the more familiar of the two, it will undoubtedly tend 
to erase rather than to vivify the memory of the Prince. 
Nor is a cathedral for the West-end much more appropriate. 
A cathedral can scarcely be vulgarized, and is sure to be 
visible, and in our London, crowded with bad statues and 
monuments which no one can see, those two are important 
advantages, but it has no special appropriateness. There was 
much in the Prince, if only his heartfelt philanthropy, which 
honoured the faith, but nothing whatever to bring him 
within the circle of our ecclesiastical system. It is the 
| people of England, not English churchmen, who must raise a 
| memorial in his honour, and any church, however grand, can 
represent but a section of those who will gladly display 

their respect fur the dead and their profound sympathy with 
|the living. A Pantheon, a great and stately hall devoted 
ito all who have illustrated English thought, would be a 
more fitting memorial, and one in which the Prince, as 
representative, not of English literature but of England’s 
honour for the power of thought, would be in his ap- 
| propriate place; but history compels great Englishmen to 
hunger for a niche in an older, and therefore more reve- 
irenced structure, Westmiuster Abbey. We cannot turn 
aside a national instinct. A statue is open to no objection, 
and a statue we doubtless shall secure, but it will not exhaust 
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very decided perplexity how to doit. A month has already |the funds. The exquisite equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge 
been expended in discussion more or less vigorous, and still | which Mr. Foley was compelled to resign to the crows of 
no decision has been reached, or we may say even attempted. | Caleutta cost but 7000/., and we deprecate any attempt at 
The public meeting held at the Mansion House, on Tuesday | marble relievos, telling a history perhaps to the artist, but 
Jast, was numerous, enthusiastic, and liberal. Four thousand | always misread by the people. Memorial statues to be im- 
pounds was subscribed on the spot, and the committees formed | pressive should be simple and great, and perhaps the only 
all over the country will probably bring the collection up to a | two which really fulfil their special end—which is to recal 














figure seldom ———s by a testimonial voluntarily raised 
in honour of a deceased Prince. But the meeting separated 
with only a partial decision as to the character of the memorial. 
It is to be “ monumental,” a phrase which implies, according 
to the explanation of the Bishop of London, that it is not to 
be a mere piece of utility,—a scheme, that is, for using the 
name of the departed Prince to levy charitable contributions 
on all who admired his character. The decision, so far, isa 
sound one, and marks, we sincerely hope, the spread of broader 
principles of utility among the middle classes of Great Britain. 
Nothing can be more offensive to any sound judgment than 
the unconscious contempt forindividual excellence which really 
dictates “ utilitarian” memorials, scholarships, funds, hospitals, 
and even, though in a less degree, monumental churches. We 
strive to keep green the memory of great men, not merely as 
an honour to them, butas the highest form of instruction for 
coming generations, to whom that ever living name is to be 
an incentive and an example. A stimulus applied to men’s 
hearts is infinitely more valuable than any possible aid offered 


'the man and not simply to satisfy connoisseurs—are those 
‘of Peter the Great in the Russian capital, and of Napoleon 
‘on the Place Vendéme. The Russian statue in particular 
‘is to the inhabitants a visible history. A mighty column, 
‘lofty as the resources would allow, and surmounted by 
a statue visible to all London, would perhaps be the nearest 
approach to a memorial simple yet grand enough to exhaust 
}a national contribution. The only objection to such a design 
|is the idea which reserves such a memorial rather to those 
who have illustrated English history than to those en- 
shrined in the affection of the Euglish people. It is the 
reign of Victoria, not of the Prince, which history will com- 
; memorate. 

The design must be architectural, and, on the whole, we 
cannot but think the idea of a simple but stately Palace of 
Industry at Kensington, to be used for the Museum with 
which the Prince so eagerly connected himself, would be the 
| best expression of the national impulse. The need of such a hall 
|has nothing to do with the matter, but it would have every 

























to their brains, or comfort to their bodies, and Nelson’s name | circumstance of appropriateness. It was a favourite idea of 
does to-day more to man our navy than a million spent on a|the deceased Prince, one in which his multiform know- 
second Greenwich Hospital could possibly have effected. | ledge and variously cultivated taste would have had full ex- 
Anything, therefore, which for a moment diverts the mind of | pression, and one which he would have rejoiced to see 
the observer from its subject, which forces details upon his | carried out in his honour. The statue will then have its 
notice, or interferes with his true conception of the character | fitting resting-place—if sitting, as it should be, alone in the 
to be honoured, tends, pro tanto, to deprive the memorial of | entrance-hall ; if equestrian, in front of the grand doorway. 
its truest and highest utility. People squabble over a “ Fund” | The building will be one accessible to the whole body of the 
without a thought of him in whose honour it was collected, | people, as much appreciated by a Cornishman as a Londoner, 
and it is not from the Wellington College that our children | and, therefore, a fitting object for a national contribution. 
will gain their conception of the hero of Waterloo. A! Above all, there will be no violent straining of the public 
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thought, no effort required to perceive the congtuity between 
the character of the Prince and the nation’s expression of 
regret for the loss it has sustained. The nation looked to 
the Prince as the Minister of Art and Industry, and it is 
under that idea, so often thought and so seldom uttered, that 
his monument should be reared. 














GENERAL JAMES H. LANE. 
N our last two numbers we have had to vindicate the 
American, whose name is given above, from an attack of 
the Saturday Review, as useless as it was unfounded. The 
argument of our contemporary would have been at least as 
good, had the writer not turned aside in a parenthesis to 
charge Lane with having led the border-ruffians of Missouri, 
and it would have had the further advantage of not con- 
taining a libel. But though we are always glad, and 
hope to be always ready, to do our best towards getting 
justice done to any man, we do not wish our readers to 
carry away the belief that General Jim Lane is any great 
hero of ours. That they may not do so we will give a short 
sketch of the man, one of those native American productions 
which we can only look at with wonder. No other part of 
the world can number such men as citizens, probably be- 
cause no other part of the world can offer the life necessary 
for their highest development. 

First as to the man himself. He must be somewhere 
between thirty and forty, a man of most undoubted energy, 
but rash and restless. He cannot sit still, it is said, “long 
enough to write anything, if he can write at all.” He is “a 
cross between a Western mountaineer and a Broadway dandy. 
He has always been used to mounting a stump whenever an 
idea struck him as worthy of notice, and ‘letting off’ He 
is a capital stump orator; his style is not Ciceronian, 
nor Websterian ; it is not copied from the classic masters, 
it is peculiarly Lareish.”” Here is an American picture 
of him drawn from life: “Time and place, night and a 
crowded meeting; a tall, wiry, Hoosierish-looking fellow 
mounts the stand; both hands in his breeches-pockets ; 
both eyes shut; mouth full of tobacco. Somebody in 
a remote corner of the hall commences stamping; others 
take it up, and the applause becomes general. Quiet 
restored, the fellow on the stand straightens his face and 
legs, and commences: ‘The American flag still waves— 
STILL WAVES! Beneath its stars and stripes we will oppose 
any and all attempts, come from whatever source, to trample 
upon our rights as American citizens—AS AMERICAN CITI- 
zens!’ &c. As he warms with his subject, he makes fewer 
repetitions and more gestures, letting fall unique sayings 
and good hits in chunks. If a ludicrous idea strikes him 
while soaring aloft spread-eagle fashion, he sputters it out 
even if it spoils what he has just said. ‘It’s worth as much 
to hear Colonel Lane speak, when he lets himself loose, as it 
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amongst them. But he threw himself into the ranks of the 
Free-soil party, and in October waa elected President of the 
Constitutional Convention at Topeka. Here he became the 
leader of the Democrats, in opposition to the Republicans, 
headed by Robinson, and succeeded in carrying the law to 
exclude all coloured people from Kansas (commonly known 
as the Black law) for the purpose of proving that Kansas 
was not abolitionist. 

In December came the first outbreak of hostilities, known 
as the Wakarusa war, in which Lawrence was threatened by 
a large force of Missourians, and Lane was made general of 
the Free-soil settlers, who gathered to its defence. Old Cap- 
tain Brown was amongst these. When negotiations were 
opened, Lane sent to him to attenda council. “ Tell the Ge- 
neral when he wants me to fight, to say so, and that is the only 
order I will obey,” was the characteristic reply. Articles 
were signed by Lane and Robinson against the protest of 


Brown and others ; the Free-soil settlers dispersed. Then 
the reign of terror and border-ruffianism began again. Ro- 


binson and other leaders were seized, Lane had to fly the 
territory, and Lawrence was sacked. The Free settlers rallied 
in the summer at various points under Brown and Stevens, 
and Lane came back and again took command. In the great 
invasion from Missouri at the end of August, Lane drove the 
division headed by Atchison out of the territory almost with- 
out a fight. The division under Reid, which went south to 
Ossowotamie was met by Brown and a handful of men, and 
so severely handled, that, though nominally successful, they 
carried back into Missouri more corpses than the whole 
number of the force with which they had fought. 

It was for his services in these invasions that Lane was 
elected senator for Kansas; but though he gained the chief 
credit and honour, the deliverance of Kansas was owing 
far more to Brown, Stevens, and Montgomery, than to 
him. At the critical moments, in all the desperate fights, 
one or other of these men, and not Lane, was the leader. 

Of his recent campaign in Missouri we are not yet ina 
position to speak. It 1s impossible to say, from the conflicting 
accounts, whether Missouri is actually in possession of the 
Federalists, and if so, to whom the credit is due. One thing 
only is certain, that a most fearful retribution has fallen 
on that unhappy State for her conduct in Kansas. Lane 
may have shown great talent asa leader there, but the proofs 
have as yet to be fortheoming. He has had thousands of 
negroes im and around his camp, and declares that they did 
him good service, and upon this point, considering his po- 
lities, his evidence may safely be trusted. 

He has taken Boston on his way to Washington from Mis- 
souri, and seems to have increased his reputation as a stump 
orator in that city. In consequence of his acceptance of 
military command, Governor Robinson has sent Mr. Stanton 
to Washington to supply his place as senator for Kansas. It 
‘is said that Lane will not give way, and proposes still to sit 





is to go to the theatre,’ is a common remark with Young! in the Senate, and we shall watch with curiosity how he gets 


America. 
great lover of office, and will have it; will always be a 
favourite with the people, and will be true to them—so long 
as they are true to him.” 

The above description, after comparing many together, we 
give as the one which seems on the whole the fairest. Such 
a man is sure to be neither liked nor hated by halves, and 
no man in the United States has been the object of more 
vehement abuse and unreasoning worship than General Jim 

e. 

He was born in Indiana, from which State, when quite a 
young man, he went to the Mexican war. He distinguished 
himself at the battle of Buena Vista, where he commanded a 
regiment of volunteers, and returned to his native State with 
the title of Colonel, and a considerable reputation, which he 
seems to have taken special care should not be hid from any 
of that modesty supposed to be the handmaid of greatness, 
in himself. Indiana first elected him Lientenant-Governor, 
and afterwards sent him to Congress as her representative. 
In this capacity he came out as a pro-slavery Democrat, 
and supported the Kansas Nebraska Bill, for which perform- 
ance he was summarily dropped by his constituents. Being 
on the world again, he started for Kansas, the cause of his 
downfal, now in the very birth-pangs of organization as a 
territory, where he arrived in the spring of 1855. 

Had Lane been a mere popularity hunter and sticker by 
the stronger side, as his enemies say, he would now have 
undoubtedly joined the slavery party in Kansas, which was 
in the ascendant, and was backed by the whole weight of the 
Federal Government. His advocacy of the Kansas Nebraska 
Bill in Congress would have ensured him a high position 


A great lover of excitement, and will have it; a | through this his most recent difliculty. Whether the estimate 


of his friends or foes be the right one time only ean decide. 
We have no doubt whatever that the General is himself 
|fully convinced that he is the man for the present crisis, 
but, as at present advised, we must decline to endorse this 
opinion. 


SPEECH OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

[’ is with a feeling of utter weariness that Englishmen 
turn for a moment from more exciting scenes to study 
jany fresh turn in German affairs. The distance between 
ithought and action in that country is so vast that the atten- 
tion is exhausted in the mere endeavour to follow their se- 
quence. The grandest events involve so little immediate cor- 
sequence, that they leave the impression of unreality, and one 
watches them as one reads the scenes in a dull novel, simply 
to see how they will come to an end. A German manifesto 
has the effect of a Professor’s lecture, which will bear fruit 
in the minds of the next generation, and a German declara- 
tion of war is only the official form of advertising a hostile 
opinion. It is more than a year since the Diet decreed the 
occupation of Holstein, and “confidential negotiations” 
have been going on ever since, without the march of a soldier 
or the suspension of the decree. It is forty-seven years 
since Germany first expressed her wish for constitutional 
freedom and unity, and in all that time the only practical 
step has been the surrender of the army of Coburg into the 
hands of a Prussian king. ‘There is no evidence that events 
will hereafter move any more swiftly. Doubtless by 1900 
Baden will have followed the example of Coburg, and at the 
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end of the twentieth century Protestant Germany muy be 
half resolved to consider the feasibility of forming a plan 
which, as the ages roll, shall unite that section of the father- 
land under a single sceptre. It is “ progress” that, certainly, 
and very solid progress, like the growth which geologists tell 
us goes on in granite; but human beings with only thirty 
years of vigorous life cannot be expected to watch it with 
very attentive interest. It is much if they note from age to 
age the mark which proves that the mass has undergone some 
microscopic expansion. The speech with which the King 
of Prussia has opened Parliament is just such a mark, and 
we record it, not as an event, but as something which in- 
dicates the line which events, when they occur, will be de- 
sired to take. 

The meaning of the speech seems to be simply this. The 
King and his people are personally in accord, and they have 
arrived at a political compromise. Both desire to increase 
the unity of Germany under the headship of Prussia. Both 
desire certain reforms in the direction of Liberal institutions. 
But, then, the King wants to move slowly, while the people 
would rather advance at a pace which seems to a German 
almost quick. The difference between the two rates is not 
very perceptible to more active races, but still there is a dif- 
ference, as there is between the pace of a lame horse and a 
horse that is only spavined, and some arrangement is accord- 
ingly necessary. The King therefore offers his terms. If 
the people will move a little slower in the direction of self- 
government, he, on his part, will move a little faster in that 
of unity. They must leave the military budget alone, and 
he will endeavour to use it in “ concentrating the strength of 
the German people.” They must leave him his “ crown,” as 
he calls it, i.e. a sort of authority half pestering, half pa- 
ternal, and he will “ put Prussia in a position to favour in a 
more efficacious manner the interests of the common coun- 
try’’—a significant phrase when uttered from a throne. “If 
Germany is a common country, clearly I, who in any event 
must be a King, am the person who ought to rule it ;” this 
must be the half-spoken thought of the monarch who “ holds 
his crown of the altar.”” The Germans do not object at all. 
They want, first of all, to get a stupid and immovable aristo- 
eracy out of the way, and the King is ready in moderation 
to lend them his aid. They want, secondly, unity, and the 
King, who is perfectly honest, and as plain-spoken as a 
British farmer, is willing to travel that way at his own pace. 
The Prussians, therefore, are tolerably content. They do 
not really dislike, as Englishmen would, to see their 
King still his own Prime Minister, and they are rather 
touched by the frank and slightly pedantic royalty which 
bids them be good boys, and do what they are told. 
Men are never honestly annoyed by an order to do the 
very thing they desire, and the Germans are in politics 
the most good-humoured of races. So they will cheer their 
King and vote the war taxes, and trust to their Sovereign 
for looking as keenly towards unity as he can afford to do. 
It is not a very grand part to play on either side, but it 
is one to which no one has any right to object, and it 
has one great result: Prussia is heartily united and will 
soon be heavily armed,—two circumstances of themselves ex- 
ceedingly favourable to the hopes of the German people and 
the continued peace of Europe. Should a Victor Emanuel 
ever mount the throne, or the King discover a Count Ca- 
vour, the weapons for his great work will be bright and 
ready to his hand. Compared to the obstacles Cavour sur- 
mounted, those which impede Count Bernstoff are hardly 
cobwebs. 





THE LAST LEGITIMIST CONSPIRACY. 


E have it in our power to state that the Spaniard 
Tristany, the well-known Carlist partisan, after 
having visited Naples in disguise to concert a great Royalist 
rising, went to King Francis in Rome and told him that he 
found himself obliged to abandon the project, as the indis- 
pensable elements for its successful execution were not 
forthcoming in the country. The trustworthiness of this 
admission about the state of feeling in the kingdom of 
Naples from a source so strongly biased in a contrary 
sense—and for the authenticity of which we have unex- 
ceptionable authority—need not be dwelt upon. It has 
produced extreme dissatisfaction in the Quirinal, and the 
General has left Rome under the profound displeasure of 
the exiled monarch at his blunt truthfulness. Dispossessed 
royalties cling to delusions with the same tenacity with 
which, while in possession, they cling to perverse coun- 
sel, and the bitterness with which, even in the naked- 


ness of destitution, they resent having their kingly dreams 
broken in upon by sounds of distasteful truth, is a matter 
of proverb. We all know how the infatuation of James 
quarrelled with the wisdom of Bolingbroke, simply because it 
broke in upon the harmony of his folly, and to the same hope- 
less infatuation his antitype is at the present day the slave, 
Restoration, speedy and triumphant restoration, to the full 
and unshackled possession of former authority, in the wake 
of armed reaction, has been, and still is, in spite of so much 
rude experience, the permanent day-dream of the pitiful in- 
dividual who, without one of the qualities for a prince, per- 
sists yet in believing himself de jure divino King of Naples. 
We can safely leave him to time to teach him the lesson 
against which he so rigidly stiffens himself. It is not the in. 
dividual conversion to truth of this stolid bit of royalty that 
interests us in the matter of Tristany’s report, but the data 
we gain thereby for a correct estimate of the force of re- 
action in the Neapolitan provinces. 

We know that General Borgés, just before execution, made 
a public declaration which perfectly tallies with Tristany’s 
statements. He also was a Spaniard and a Carlist partisan, 
aud, moreover, had for his words the authority derived from 
a practical experience acquired by several months’ continued 
activity in the country. Amply supplied with men, money, 
and arms, that officer had landed in the extreme south, and 
attempted to raise the country for the King. His efforts 
met with no success. His standard was joined by none but 
rabble ; he found himself baffled in his hopes of being able 
to establish himself in some town of importance, and could 
never do more than skulk about the mountains like a hunted 
outlaw. Disappointed in all his expectations, Borgés resolved 
to abandon the attempt, and to leave the country. With a 
small band of followers, he worked his way with admirable 
daring through the wilderness of the Neapolitan Apennines, 
over pathless peaks, and along savage glens, towards the 
Roman frontier, and already was within a few miles of the 
goal, when he was taken prisoner, after a stout resistance, 
by the Piedmontese. Seized with arms in his hands, he was 
condemned by the military authorities to be shot, and he 
met his death, according to the accounts, without flinching. 
But before being Jed out to execution he made a declaration 
which is as remarkable as it is explicit. He said that when 
caught, he had been trying to reach Rome in the hope of 
telling King Francis that he could have nothing more to 
do with his cause. He had been grossly deceived by false 
representations. A Royalist himself, by conviction and on 
principle, he had been induced to land by statements that 
had made him believe that he would be in a condition to lead 
a rising of Royalists; instead of which he had been joined 
merely by a set of cowardly ruffians and robbers who lived 
but to murder and plunder. With such men he could not 
act, and he meant to have told King Francis that, with such 
worthless materials, it was useless to attempt a revolution. 
Now, the point that, in our opinion, invests these two declara- 
tions with a real importance, is the fact that Borgés and 
Tristany had not been despatched upon this errand merely 
by King Francis, but by that great Legitimist coalition 
which has of late taken in hand that Prince’s cause upon his 
avowing himself too poor to fight for it.. The Legitimist 
party of all tongues and countries has thereupon assumed 
the duty of carrying on the struggle under a conviction of 
its identity with their own principles. The resolution thus 
adopted has been acted on with a degree of energy and 
combination which were calculated to give a decided cha- 
racter to the civil war in the Neapolitan provinces. The 





‘resources and the zeal of the party were to be directed 
|with rigour to an organized campaign against the Piedmon- 
'tese from two sides, and it was with instructions to this end 
that the unfortunate Borgés, misled by the fables of fanatics 
‘and intriguers, allowed himself to be hurried into his luck- 
iless expedition. All the accounts from the districts which 
|were the scene of his efforts testify to the fact that there 
'is a signal diminution in lawlessness, and that the authority 
‘of Government has made great and decided strides. It is 
|not in that distant quarter that there is now any ground for 
|apprehension, but along the confines of the Pope’s territory, 
iwhich has become the asylum for marauders, freebooters, 
and bloody villains of all kinds and tribes. Here it is that 
\the arm of justice has been stopped by the intervention of 
an authority which eagerly spread out the prerogatives of 
its holiness as an inviolable safeguard around miscreants 
red with the horrors of rape and murder. The impious 
scandal involved in turning the sanctuary of the Church into 
a regular and acknowledged den of outrage, shielded agaiust 
punishment by the impunity originally meant but as a tri- 
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bute to the sanctity of religion, shocks even Ultramontanes. 
That this has, however, been done hitherto is as absolutely 
true as it is that in this same prostitution of holy privileges 
lies Francis the Second’s one hope of yet being able for 
some time longer to keep up a system of outrage upon the 
Italian soil. ‘The hero of these proceedings, the vulture 
cherished under the nursing wing of the Vicar of Christ, 
is Chiavone. This man is a countryman from the Abruzzi, 
apparently well fitted by nature for the desperate and reck- 
less life of an outlaw. His ruthless ferocity has made him 
an object of awe to his followers, and of dread to his victims. 
Still, the success of his operations has been of the most paltry 
nature, and utterly out of proportion to the resources of 
which he disposes. These resources are all derived from 
Rome, either as their immediate source or as the channel 
for their conveyance to Chiavone from the foreign head- 
quarters of Legitimist conspiracy. The French military 
authorities are perfectly aware of the tricks by which all 
their efforts at putting down this system of robber warfare 
are rendered a vain mockery. Not only is shelter given in 
convents to Chiavone himself, but all the religious houses in 
the district are in concert to give him assistance. When a 
French detachment patrols the country, the church bells are 
suddenly set furiously going to warn him of the approach of 
danger. On other occasions, a set of fire-signals have been 
observed flying at night from church to church, and from 
convent to convent, up the mountain-side. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is not to be wondered at that the French 
should never have been able to come upon Chiavone himself, 
although they are perpetually arresting bodies of men on 
their way to join him. The number of prisoners thus taken 
by them on various occasions amount to about nine hundred, 
but as on capture these are forthwith delivered into the 
custody of the Papal police, they are directly let out again 
to try their errand once more. Also, it has occurred that 
the same men have been taken twice over, and it is certain 
that such identification would happen much oftener if the 
French authorities kept a register of the names of the pri- 
soners seized. The cases where it has been established are 
now merely those where the same man chanced to fall 
a second time into the hands of the same captors. As 
long, therefore, as this assistance from abroad goes on, so 
long will there be a continuance of the desultory brigandage 
which has been infesting the Abruzzi. 


great poet cast upon the spirit of commerce; but we refer not to his 
xsthetic tastes so much as to his intellectual faculty. He gave the 
most powerful renovating impulse among us to that semi-Hellenic 
school of poetry which restores a certain soul to material things, 
which replaces, to the intellectual eye, the Dryad in the tree, and 
the Naiad in the stream, and the Fauns amongst the forest glades, 
which distils nature till a certain spiritual essence rises from the 
alembie of its various forms for the poet's mind to endow with an 
ideal life. 
“Oh! there are spirits in the air 
And genii of the evening breeze,” 


is the constant burden of his song; and though the school of which 
we foresee the rise is not likely to reanimate what we call Nature, 
but rather to put a living mind (like the Platonic ideas) into some of 
the more artificial compounds of human skill and industry, yet the 
intellectual tendency will probably be the same. We cannot write, 
of course, with that confidence which the rise of one single master- 
mind would give us; we can judge only of that prepared intellectual 
soil on which he will stand; but we can feel sure that Mr. Alexander 
Smith in his tentative City Poems—probably from a complete want of 
amd with genuine commercial life—quite mistook the intellee- 
| tual tendencies of the world which he strove to interpret, and missed 
the chance before him. In truth, the homely thoughts of men of 
| business have shown a strength and vivacity of imagination which 
{ought to have indicated to any true City poet the true undercurrent 
| of City fancy. Who ean fail to see that the unconscious mind of the 
}man of business, moving, in its real and solid way, among bales of 
| various goods, has so passed into them and identified itself with them 
jas to people Mark-lane with quite a new spiritual race. The genii 
| find their way not only into the empfy cask, as in the fanciful tale of 
the Arabian Nights, but into the /u// one, and interpenetrate all the 
' “common things” they find there with the pulses of a rich intellec- 
| tual life. “ There was a better feeling in coarse beef: tallow was lan- 
| guid in the forenoon, but rallied later in the day: heavy brown sheetings 
| were lively ?’—what a breadth of unconscious imagination is revealed 
in such a sentence as this, the more that it is instinct with 








“The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds,— 


A wisdom suited to the needs” — 


| not, indeed, “ of hearts at leisure,” but the next best thing, perhaps, 


| _ A e-arepesr 
| fulness of thought, the complete “ metempsychosis” —which is said to 


| of hearts in business.” Think only of the vitality and self-forget- 


Now, it is an esta-| be of the essence of poetry—implied in the grave use by solid men of 


blished fact that the money and arms furnished in this! such a phrase as that we have quoted, “there was a better feeling in 
quarter, at least of late, have been supplied by that Legiti- coarse beef”’ The fact conveyed is, no doubt, that beef of the coarser 
mist association which sent Borgés upon his expedition, and | kind was being sold at money prices higher than the previous; yet 
despatched Tristany upon his errand. It remains to be seen | 


whether its members will still persist in making sacrifices 
for attempts which their own picked and trustiest agents 
have pronounced hopeless. Infatuation is indeed a strong 
quality with fanatics, but a dread of ruined fortune may 
possibly correct even the virulence of political feeling. It is 
certain that, should the dread be once evoked, so as to draw 
close those purse-strings which hitherto have been open, 
then we may expect to see a speedy end of the scandalous 
outrages practised along the Neapolitan confines. For nei- | 





ther the Pope’s treasury nor King Francis’s private purse | 


is in a condition to defray the outlay of an armed struggle, 


‘mind raised above its contemporaries. 


and to keep on foot the bodies of ruffians now abroad, | 


unless supported by plentiful contributions from other | ot as it th 
‘which are supposed to preside over their fining in the furnace, 


quarters. 





THE MYTHOLOGY OF MARK-LANE. 
ROFESSOR Max Miiller, who has done so much to analyze 
into its scientific elements the mythology of the ancients, and 
the language of both the ancient and modern world, and who has 
enforced the truth that local dialects are the great feeders of lan- 


the medium of “money” entirely vanishes from the mind of the 
thinker. He projects his own consciousness into the “ coarse beef ;” 
he represents to himself the fact that it is more in demand or better 
appreciated by the mass of mankind, as a sentiment, a nervous exalta- 
tion, a sympathetic joy, in the beef itself; its own spirits rise with 
the eagerness of the consumer, as an author’s rise with the appre- 
ciation of his work by the public; all that is ill-conditioned or bad in 
grain vanishes at once, coarse though its nature be; there is a 
“better feeling” in it. Surely this is poetry, if not mythology. 
Are there not spirits in the beef, and genii in the tallow bales? 
Nor must we suppose that this is the accidental flight of a 
The whole mind of the 
City is instinct with this kind of intellectual foree and vivid- 
ness. The metals are habitually spoken of as if the salamanders, 
had passed into their essence. ‘‘ Copper is very excited; iron firm 
but dull; spelter still execedingly depressed, though some parcels 


went off well.” Here is the language of the intellect, the emotions, 


‘and the will, all attributed with unconscious simplicity to the metals. 


guage which enrich its resources with a vivid and homely force, might 


profitably, perhaps, pay some attention to the remarkable imaginative 


features of the language which commerce is carving out for us in| 


every great city. It is a fashionable statement of the present day 
that great cities have a poetry of their own, if the poet’s mind were 
but there to see it. On the essential nature and definition of poetry | 
we will not at this time enter; but so far as the most bold and yet 
homely personification, the most rich and yet faithful metaphor, alle- 
gorical fancy, tempered by the realism of common life, constitute 
poetry,—so far we have, in the very centre of our trade and manufac- 
tures, a nursery of poets, which perhaps only needs the touch of a 
master-mind to become the origin of a Mark-lane school. 

It would be a school, if we may be permitted to anticipate in some 
degree the shape of events which are already casting their shadows 
before them, by no means distantly allied to that of Shelley. In 
saying this we are well aware of the unmerited abuse which that 








The fluctuating price of copper is conceived as throwing that 
valuable ore into a state of almost hysterical perturbation of spirits ; 
its swarthy face is seen in vision flushing and darkening with the 
alternations of hope and fear; iron, as we might expect, is a metal 
of greater will than intellect, “ firm but dull,” impenetrable but of 
fixed purpose ; spelter is hypochondriac, and not even animated by 
the happy augury of a partial appreciation. Or consider the delicacy 
of this fanciful expression, “Treacle is sluggish; raisins animated, 
and Sultanas have ruled firm ; volatile oils lively, but olive dull on 
the spot.” ‘There is a picture in every word, a perfect wealth of 
impersonation ;—and that happy fitness of significant allusion, that 
power of drawing images from cognate subjects, which betray the 
true temperament of the poet. “ Sultanas have ruled firm,” carries 
the whole philosophy of government into the description of a simple 
commercial phenomenon. Or take again the following of the cattle- 
market: “Inferior veal is dull and drooping ; some young calves 
moved off briskly; lambs met a dull inquiry; pigs unexpectedly 
became buoyant.” This transfigures the homely scenery of a cattle- 
market with far more than the imaginative power which Words- 
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worth spends on transmuting the City in poor Susan’s reverie, where 
he describes her beholding in mental vision, 


“ Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flow on through the vale of Cheapside.” 

This is nothing to the audacious imagination with which the whole 
scene we have described is penetrated. “Inferior veal,” though 
naturally one of the weaker and dejected spirits, is delineated with 
as much dramatic force as the young calves trotting off in the 
elation of high self-esteem, and the lambs meeting a dull inquiry, 
while the pigs unexpectedly become buoyant. What a group! 
the pallid, drooping spirit of the sickly and morbid veal, the proud 
playful calves tossing their heads in the overflow of youthful spirits, 
the docile lamhe anticipating half-expressed and half-felt wants, and 
le surprise of the scene —the pigs unexpectedly 
wd allt 
acua Which might have been put in figures ! 

a more re yanskable overflow of the poetic spirit { P 
Note, too, how boldly this school of City imagination introduces 
that audacious kind of metaphor for which Shelley has been so often 
reproached, which consists in the explanation of material things by 
immaterial, instead of the immaterial by the material. How often 
have we heard that this is the audacity of proper mysticism ;—that to 

for Instance, 
“ The boat is asleep upon Serchio’s stream, 
Its sails are folded like thoughts in a dream,” 


Say » 


or to say of the skylark, 
“ Like a poet hidden, 
In the light of thought,” 
is throwing a shadow rather than a sunbeam over the image? Yet 
with a true instinct the City imagination does exactly the same 
thing, going back from the concrete to the intellectual world for its 
most vital images, as we have seen already ina dozen instances. 
When, for example, it says of “ sugars” that ‘“ crushed Dutch are 
flat but firm,” the higher moral qualities of the mind are called in 
to explain, by a kind of political metaphor, the very ordinary fact of 
an unchanged price : and this Acdi¢ of mind is as deeply rooted in the 
whole school as in Shelley himself. Let us, then, be more generous 
than Shelley to the influence of commerce over the imagination—as 
generous as he would have been had he anticipated these remarkable 
phenomena. Let us disavow the sentiment : 
“ The harmony and happiness of man 

Yield to the wealth of nations . . . even the pulse 

That Fancy kindles in the beating heart 

To mingle with sensation, it destroys,— 

Leaves nothing but the sordid love of self, 

The grovelling hope of interest and gold, 

Unqualified, unmingled, unredeemed.” 
The imaginative realism of Mark-lane had scarcely shown itself when 
Shelley wrote these unjust lines. 





THE LAST EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

HE great task of geographical discovery, which may be said to 
have commenced with the voyage of Vasco de Gama in 1497, 
draws rapidly to a close, and one entire range of facts will soon be 
removed from the domain of the imagination. We know to a cer- 
tainty that there are no more Americas to find, and almost to a cer- 
tainty that there are no islands, large enough to feed a human being, 
not marked down in our charts. There is no chance of any adven- 
turous navigator ever stumbling upon a land where human beings 
live under conditions unknown to the rest of mankind, or where 
nature has taken any new or unprecedented form. ‘The beliefs in 
races of deformed men and races with spontaneous and isolated civi- 
lization, races with hair, like animals, and races without any hair at 
all, or even races of any colour, except black, white, and brown, have 
disappeared, and though the American Captain Gibson asserts that 
he saw and touched in Borneo a being who was a cross between man 
and a baboon, we are all certain, without inquiry, that he only 
encountered an idiot. The world has been examined too closely, 
and the dreamy hopes which led on some of the greatest of navi- 
vigators have finally disappeared. Even the chance of making a 
minor discovery is now restricted to a very limited area. Exact obser- 
vation is wanting in many parts of the world, but the territory in which 
no observation has ever been made at all is becoming hard to find. 
Europe has been thoroughly explored, and there is probably no square 
mile which some civilized man or some agent of the Russian Govern- 
ment has not more or less cursorily examined. Even the slopes of the 
Ural have been surveyed for mining purposes, and by men capable of 
recording any abnormal fact. Very little of America remains abso- 
lutely untrodden. The far west of Brazil is said to be unknown even 


to the Government which claims its sovereignty, but a tax-gatherer 
has generally a keen geographical instinct, and the tax-paying possi- 
bilities of the interior are sure to have been pretty carefully surveyed. | 
Down the centre of the continent also extends a region which white 
men cannot be proved to have visited, but its character and capa- 
bilities are sufficiently well known. 





tory, if there be one, is Mongolia, and the character of this vast 
tract, like that of Western China, is sufficiently understood from the 
accounts of the Chinese themselves. The Russians are acquainted 
with Asia from 50 deg. N. lat. to very near the Pole, and though the 
Government is silent ‘shout Siberia, all the facts of scientific interest 
which can be collected without careful research are already before 
the world. China has been traversed by Jesuit missionaries, Cochin 
China and Tonquin by Frenchmen, and the Governors of British 
Burmah know enough of Siam to long for the possession of the rich 
Delta and the manly population which controls the Chinese emigrants 
who till it. Africa is yielding to men like Livingstone, Speke, Burton, 
and Barth ; and the only regions where extensive discovery is still 
possible are those which lie immediately on the equator, and the 


the p ly | territory north of the Niger to the settled distriets of Moroceo—the 
iis to represent. a few simple commercial 
Can we conceive | 


district in which Herman Melville plants his imaginary white race— 
and eastward to the neighbourhood of the Nile. We do not, of 
course, énow the interior of Africa as, for example, we do that of 
Russia, but the chance of finding any astonishing feature, such as an 
inland sea, or an unknown range of great mountains, or the white 
race—on whose existence, if we are not greatly mistaken, Sweden- 
borg staked his supernatural claims—is almost gone. One or 
two more explorations as successful and persevering as Captain 
Burton’s, and the continent will have been traversed by lines too 
closely converging for any further discoveries upon an extended 
seale. The results of more minute observation will still be watched 
with keen interest, for it is, for example, still doubtful whether there 
is not a water road through a chain of lakes from the Zambesi 
to the Nile; and there are a hundred questions—of level, of the 
direction of the internal waters, and of the possibility of portage be- 
tween some of the great rivers—which are of the highest interest to 
mankind, 

It is, however, only in Australia that the inquirer has been able 
to speculate on the unknown interior of a continent, and our igno- 
rance of Australia has begun to disappear. The last expedition which 
has just ended so disastrously has accomplished a most important 
task. The ill-fated men who have been sacrificed, either by neglect 
or by that wonderful access of stupidity which sometimes comes over 
men exposed to great hardships, have succeeded in crossing the 
Australian continent, and though their notes have still to be recovered, 
we know enough to be quite sure that most theories as to the cha- 
racter of Central Australia, east of 137 degs. E. long., are all in- 
accurate. There were two very prominent theories, and they are 
both dissipated. ‘The first, and pleasantest, was that the centre of 
Australia was occupied by a vast inland sea—an Australian Mediter. 
ranean—shallow perhaps comparatively, but containing a vast body of 
water fed by several rivers. This theory was founded partly on 
the unexplained direction of a stream or two, which it is now 
clear lose themselves in the sands, partly on the north wind, 
which in winter blows cold when it ought to blow warm, 
and partly on a very intense wish that such a sea should be 
discovered. Australia, had it really formed a ring of culturable 
land extending in a belt of five or six hundred miles round an 
inland sea, would have been as favourably situated for civilization 
and progress as ancient Europe. The water would have supplied a 
means of swift and cheap communication between the temperate 
colonies and those which may one day spring up in the tropical 
region on the northern coast. That dream, dispersed long since by 
scientific deduction, has now disappeared under actual observation. 
Another theory was that the interior formed one vast barren waste, 
or saline swamp, unfit for human residence. This also has been dis- 
proved, though the evidence is as yet of the most general kind. It 
seems clear, however, that the travellers were not stopped by want 
of water, that they were never out of reach of a little grain-bearing 
plant on which natives do, and Europeans may, feed, and that there 
is consequently no desert in the European sense of the term. The 
mere fact of the existence of water will of itself greatly encourage 
future expeditions, which, once arrived at the sea, may be relieved 
to any extent, and enabled, as Burke’s party were not, to recruit 
their strength. 

The terrible series of mischances to which the remainder of the 
expedition fell victims is still but partially explained. Mr. Burke, 
the leader of the expedition, seems to have planned it well, and there 





is no proof as yet that he was disobeyed. At Cooper’s Creek, the 
last known point, and almost in the centre of Eastern Australia, he 
left a man, named Brahe, and some three or four others, with orders 
to wait—for three months Brahe says. Burke and three companions 
—King, Wills, and Gray—started forward, with the camels imported 
from India for the journey, on the 16th of December, 1860, and, 
after a tremendous march, arrived in two months within a few miles 





of the Gulf of Carpentaria. From a hiatus in the journals it is not 


| quite certain that they reached the sea; but they “urned back on the 


19th of February, and reached Cooper’s Creek on the 21st April, 


| having returned nearly as quickly as they went, but with the loss of 


In Asia, the only unknown terri- | was empty, Brahe having left seven hours before for the next point 


one man (Gray) either from over-exertion or want of food. The camp 
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on the homeward route, after waiting seventeen weeks. In their 
weakness, Burke thought it better to make for South Australia, but 
they failed, and walked back only to find that Brahe had returned to 
Cooper’s Creek, had not visited the cache, knew nothing of their 
arrival, and had departed again. Burke made a second attempt to 
reach the nearest station of South Australia, but returned unsuc- 
cessful, and he and Wills moved up Cooper’s Creck, and died of 
weakness and want of food. King, the last of the survivors, was 
found by the blacks, kindly treated and carried to Melbourne by 
a party sent out to meet him. The record is a most painful one, 
but the proof of wilful neglect is not yet complete. It is quite 
possible that Burke did fix three montlis as the time during which 
he was to be waited for, being guided thereto by a calculation of 
the time his provisions would hold out, and Brahe waited five weeks 
over the period fixed. It is the story of the second disappoint- 
ment which demands the inquiry the Governor of Victoria has imme- 
diately commenced. Brahe, by placing a note in the cache, showed 
that he thought the return of the travellers a possibility, and with 
this idea in his head to return to Cooper’s Creek, notice the camels’ 
fect, as he said he did, and not open the cache, was an act of stupidity 
which seems to us simply incredible. There must be some explana- 
tion, unless we are to be driven to the idea that he did open the 
cache, read the letter, and fearing to follow the travellers, started at 
once back for Melbourne. The inquiry now going on in Victoria 
will probably elicit the truth, and meanwhile Burke’s name must be 
added to those of the many explorers who have paid for success with 
their lives. 





ON THE MISUSE OF WORDS :—(LETTER TO THE EDITOR.) 
Srr,—As a reader of your journal for the last twenty-five years, I beg 
to tender you thanks for the nervous and correct language which has 
marked its columns, and for the frequent protests it has made against 
mannerisms of style and the lax employment of words and phrases 
by public writers. May I be permitted to call your attention to the 
term “ eliminate” (with its nominal form), as one in which I observe 
a tendency towards a corrupt and confused meaning amongst some 
inferior writers, which it may be useful to check in time. 

Its derivation explains its meaning to be that of “ thrusting out” 
or “expelling ;” its philosophical use is that of casting out a confus- 


ing or non-essential element, so as to exhibit the relations of the | 


essential factors of a problem. Figuratively speaking, eliminate 
always refers to the “dross,” never to the “ precious ore,” to the 
accident, not the cause—to the falsehood, not the truth. 

We have words in plenty for expressing the idea of “ bringing 
into view” the end or object desired, such, to wit, as elicit, evolve, 
unfold, deduce, discover, develop, &c., but we have, I think, hardly 
another word equivalent to “eliminate ;” to “exclude” does not fully 
meet the sense required, and to “weed” is too specific and meta- 
phorical. 

To generalize the word “elimination,” therefore, so as to make it 


signify no more than “evolution” is not only to confound an obvious | 


distinction between “casting out” and “ bringing out,” the one re- 
ferring to that which is worthless, the other to that which is worthy, 
but it leaves our language without an exact philosophical term which 
is in constant demand. 

Your own pages afford many illustrations of its precise and proper 
employment. Here is one taken from your article on “The Contes- 
sions of a Reforming German Duke,” August 24, p.915: “ Liberalism 
is a political faith which can scarcely be said to exist in very small 
societies, so much does it depend on a circle of various interests wide 
enough to eliminate selfish individual wants, and give a certain breadth 
to patriotic zeal.” 

n the same number, p. 929, column Ist, I find another example : 
“ Of too early marriages, the author says, with striking justice, that 
they eliminate the period of youth from a workman’s life.” 

The current number of the National Review presents another in- 
stance of the right use of the word. 
on the book of ‘ Ecclesiastes,” p. 155: “The thinker may not be 
conscious of tending towards Atheism, or of having eliminated from 
his world the only power which gives to man any personal conscious- 
ness of a God.” 

It is clear, from these examples, that to use the word “ elicit” in 
these passages, would be, indeed, to “ climinate” the meaning, not 
to express or “elicit” it. To find this substitution in curious speci- 
mens of second-rate temperance literature, as in the Weekly Record, 
where the editor blames Dr. Lees for zof taking the wisest methods 


of “ eliminating the truth !”’—is not surprising ; but when we pass to 


such respectable works, as in general issue from the press of Messrs. | 


Blackwood and Sons, and find the same vulgarisms creeping into use, 
the fact seems to call for special protest and rebuke, from all lovers 
of “the pure well of English undefiled,” and from all who appreciate 


the value of precision in philosophical language. 1 allude toa volume 
which has been noticed with some praise in your columns, Tye | 


Past and Present Life of the Globe, by David Page, F.G.S. 

At p. 118, I find an example, which is repeated again and again, 
the word evidently being a favourite phrase, though always employed 
in the false sense: “The plants and animals of the newer epochs 
bear the impress of specialization, and find in new external conditions 
a fitting habitat for their growth and elimination” / /! (meaning de- 
velopment). 

Again, at p. 221, 1 find a double offence in a single sentence : 


[t will be found in an Essay! 


| “ Not progress from imperfection to perfection of purpose, but from 
mechanism to the subtler elimination of mind. . . from a long azoic 
period, during which the material elements were being eliminated into 

| mechanical order.” 

| Allow me, sir, the advantage of your columns to protest against 
the notion that “ elimination” is “development” on the one hand, 
or “ arrangement” on the other; above all, to reclaim “ against the 

| absurdity that progress can in any sense consist in the ‘ casting-out’ 

| of mind.—Yours truly, F. R. 

| “Leeds, January 11, 1862.” 





| Fine 
arts. 

| THE TURNERS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
To enter the room in the National Gallery now occupied by the 
| Turner pictures, after looking at the old Italian, Flemish, and 
| Spanish works, is like emerging into the jewelled light of a cathedral 
nave after groping in the sombre erypt. Upwards of a hundred pro- 
ductions from that mighty hand form a dazzling blaze of light and 
colour that bewilders the eye and disables the judgment, and it is 
only after accustoming himself to the novel aspect of the room that 
one is at length enabled to consider carefully the treasures it con- 
tains. Never before has such an opportunity occurred of comparin 
on so large a scale the works of our great landscape painter with 
those by masters whose reputation has been acknowledged for ages, 
and well does Turner stand the ordeal. In these pictures, marking 
as they do every gradation of feeling, each period of study and style 
of execution, we may see the gradual growth and ripening of the 
yinter’s mind from the unpretentious little study of “ Moonlight at 
Millbank,” with its wafer-like moon, to the latest aberrations of de- 
clining power; from the quiet calm of the “ Frosty Morning,” to 
the awful grandeur of the “Ship on Fire,” or the “ Shipwreck ;” 
from the time when, working in quiet greys and browns, he 
painted with more or less reference to some painter who had 
preceded him, to that when, giving reins to his imagination, he pro- 
duced works of the highest ideality and matchless brilliancy of hue, 
or when, abandoning the ideal, he reproduced his own impressions of 
nature, invested with his deepest emotions. Through the painter’s 
| benevolence we possess, of oil pictures alone, more than a third of the 
| total number ever exhibited by him. Their very number is, in some 
| measure, an inconvenience in their present position, as not more 
than half can be fairly seen, while, owing to their crowded state, one 
picture often interferes with its neighbour, more especially when 
| painted in a totally opposite key of colour. In the limits of the 
present article it would be scarcely possible, even were it altogether 
necessary, to give any detailed account of these works, or to add any- 
| thing new to what has already been written upon them. The follow- 
ing random notes have been strung together after a morning’s visit to 
the collection. 

“Calais Pier” must be considered one of the best of Turner’s 
earlier pictures, despite the Vandervelde sky with the space of hard 
{blue breaking through its cloudy surface. The sweeping surge 
| of the waves is grandly given. The sea tosses the packet-boat as 
she enters the harbour, and washes wildly over the jetty where the 
fishermen sort their fish, while others put out to sea. A strong 
breeze bellies out the sails of the vessels, and adds to the animation, 
the hurry, and confusion of the scene. Heavy in touch, and some- 
what dry in execution, there is, notwithstanding, most masterlike 
power of hand shown in every part, and those who are unaware of 
Turner’s humorous powers—which, though seldom exhibited, were 
none the less genuine—should mark the fisherman’s wife handing 
down to her husband in the boat a bottle of brandy, but which, 
being only half filled, causes the old salt to shake his fist in anger at 
his spouse. Another instance of Turner’s facetiousness may be men- 
tioned, ex passant, in “ The Garreteer’s Petition,” where a lean poet 
is at work in his attic, on the walls of which are pasted a plan of 
Parnassus and a table of fasts.—How wet-looking and how delicately 
graduated are the flat fish lying about the jetty in this “ Calais Pier!” 
Was it in front of this picture that Turner stood, and, in allusion to 
the detractions of his rivals, pointing to a fish in the corner, ex- 
claimed, with a chuckle, “'They say that Turner can’t colour!” 
and then turned on his heel? “ ‘The Shipwreck,” painted two 
years later, in addition to its many marvellous qualities as a 
powerful embodiment of a tragic scene, seems to me to 
furnish a convincing proof of the falsity of the assertion that 
Turner could not draw the figure. The group of shipwrecked 
people huddled together’ in one of the boats is not only admirably 
composed, but the expression of emotion, varied from anxiety to 
fright and the anguish of despair, could scarcely be better given. 
| In the later pictures it must be confessed that the figures are often 
absurdly wrong, the ‘ Phryne” and the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” 
being great failures in this respect, though in very few instances do 
they detract from the merits of the work asa whole. People too 
readily forget that at the distance at which it would be possible to 
embrace within the circle of vision the extensive scenes which 
Turner paints, it would be impossible to see defined lines or mark- 
ings. The form of each feature in a face can be distinetly traced at 
a distance of two yards, but increase that distance to thirty, and the 
face itself becomes a confused blot of different tones; the remark 
will hold good also in the respect of figures. In a nude figure on 
the scale of the “Apollo slaying the Python,” Turner’s want of 
anatomical knowledge is felt, because it is a prominent object 
in the immediate foreground; but this Apollo is a magnificent 
creation compared with one to be found in the “ Apollo and 
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Daphne”—a much later work—where a little Dutch-proportioned 
doll does duty for the god whose addresses an equally dumpy Daphne 
persists in rejecting. ‘The Blacksmith’s Shop” affords a very 
happy instance of successful figure painting, as well as testifying to 
the versatile powers of its author. Painted, it is said, in emulation 
of Wilkie’s «Village Politicians,” exhibited the previous year at the 
Academy, it supplies evidence that Turner, though not, as might be 
expected, so successful as a man who made the human form his chief 
study, has come out of the trial of skill with no mean honours. 
There is character in the brawny-limbed blacksmith, who pauses in 
his work to dispute with the country butcher about the price of iron, 
and the other figures are fairly proportioned and animated in expres- 
sion. ‘The still life, the various tools and implements, the fowls, &c., 
are painted with an unobtrusive truth, very different from what 
one finds in many modern pictures in which such objects detract 
from the figures, and arrogate to themselves priority of attention. 
Examples of expressive action will be found in the “Death of Nelson,” 
one of the best being a marine who has just received a shot, falling 
back with outstretched arms and distorted features. As far as con- 
ception goes, Turner’s figures appear always to be right and doing 
the right thing at the right moment. His great invention, however, 
is testified as much in his subordinate groups as in the pictures 
themselves, and it is no exaggeration to say that a figure painter 
might glean many a subject for his pencil by carefully looking 
through the incidents embodied in Turner’s landscapes, and if proof 
were wanting of happy fancy in the disposition, or appropriate action 
in the figures, it might be found, among numerous others, in the 
boys launching their paper-boats in the “ Building of Carthage” (in- 
dicative of that city’s future maritime power), the women searching 
for plunder by torchlight on the “ Field of Waterloo,” or in the wreck 
of the “Orange Merchantman,” where fishermen are picking up 
the salvage, while a boy slyly pockets some of the fruit for his own 
benefit. 

“The Frosty Morning” was one of Turner’s favourite pictures, and 
no one can long look without becoming enamoured of it, or retaining 
a vivid remembrance of its beauty. We may admire the works 
painted in the ideal Claude manner, but here is one to love, it is so 
thoroughly English, and seems so much more characteristic of Turner 
than his classical works. It is wonderfully simple in its materials. 
The wintry sun casts a pale glow over the roadside, at which two men, 
with a pair-horse cart, are at work ; to the left stand a gamekeeper 
and a girl, the latter carrying a hare ; beyond is a boy sliding, and 
in the distance appears a stage-coach. It is a wonderful piece of 
truthful realization—no striving after effect—all is simply, straight- 
forwardly told. The hard ruts of the road, the hoar-frost still spark- 
ling where the sun-beams have not penctrated, the leafless trees and 
the calm cloudless sky, eapitally convey the impression intended. It 
is a reminiscence of a scene sketched by ‘Turner ex route when 
travelling by coach in Yorkshire. The horses, it is said, were painted 
from Turner’s “Crop-ear.” In perfect contrast to the “Frosty 
Morning,” stands the “ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus.” Both pictures 
are sunrises, but in every other respect how totally different. The 
former represents a scene, the every-day truth of which can be 
appreciated by all. In the “ Polyphemus,” the painter grandly grapples 
with a most imaginative theme, and soars to the highest flights of 

ictorial fancy. The colour is wondrous in its varied richness and 
rilliancy, “innumerable stains and splendid dyes ;” the crimson, 
angry glare of the morning sky; the golden galleys with their 
cream-coloured sails ; the purple rocks, and the deep blue of the hori- 
zon; the nema of the limpid waves, beneath which one can 
trace the forms of the sea-nymphs urging on the vessel of Ulysses, 
nothing is wanting to this gorgeous whole, which, in the telling of 
the story, the effect of colour, and light and shade, or composition, 
must be regarded as a masterpiece of poetical painting. Poetical, 
too, is “The old Temeraire tugged to her last Berth,” and though 
equally fine in conception as the “ Polyphemus,” the nature of the 
subject does not admit of such imaginative treatment, yet it is im- 
bued with strong pathetic feeling. Mr. Ruskin considers this pic- 
ture, painted in 1839, as the last executed with Turner’s entire and 
perfect power, as the “ Polyphemus,” painted in 1829, marks the be- 
ginning of his central and best period of ten years. The same 
authority alludes to Turner’s practice of associating death or ruin with 
a scarlet sky. “The colour of blood gives the leading tones to the 
storm clouds in the ‘ Slave Ship,’ ‘ Polyphemus,’ ‘Napoleon at St. 
Helena,’ and subdued by softer tones in the ‘Old Temeraire.’ ” 
It is probable that some idea of iutimating the sympathy of in- 
animate nature with human affairs induced Turner to blacken the 
hull and sails of the Oriental steamer in the “ Burial of Wilkie.” 
To others I would leave the task of defending Turner’s latest 
works. They may have had a “foundation of truth,” and it is 
just possible that “had his earlier pictures been purchased by the 
public, he would have avoided eccentricities in his art.” Looking at 
them in the mildest way, it must be said that Turner’s last pictures 
are the experiments of a man trying to paint the impossible—the 
dreams of an enthusiast—and it cannot be matter of wonder, though 
it may be for regret, that the public and the critics, ignorant possibly 
of the painter’s former greatness, should have derided these mysterious 
productions of the failing mind and hand. Compared with earlier 
works the ag false and meretricious in every respect, from the 
florid and often inharmonious colour to the tricky execution and 
—— effects. 
=. “Rain, Steam, and Speed—The Great Western 
way,” marks, perhaps, the utmost limit to which the patience 

of ordinary connoisseurs will stretch. There is a certain gran- 


After 1844 Turner began to be incom- 


beam finds its way and lights the foliage that flanks the viaduet, 
over which the train passes. Looking down into the river, we 
can see a patient fisherman (always a favourite with Turner) sitting 
in a punt with an umbrella over his head. In front of the train 
hare is running, and I have heard the son of the late Mr. Leslie say 
how, when a little boy, he remembers being taken by his father to 
the “varnishing days” at the Academy, and seeing Turner, with his 
nose close to the canvas, working on this very picture. Always kind 
and attentive to children, Turner explained his picture to the boy 
and when he had painted the hare, said, “There ! that’s speed,” and 
then, as if the motto, “Speed the plough,” had just occurred to 
him, proceeded with a few touches to introduce the plough and 
team in the field to the right. 

The varied range of Turner’s powers is strikingly exhibited here, 
He touches the beautiful and the terrible, the sad or joyous side of 
Nature, with equal’skill and knowledge. No theme is too simple, none 
too vast, for him to undertake. He paints now with the simplicity 
of the child, and now with the aspiring intellect of the man. He can 
be great in a confined space, or lead the unwearied imagination over 
miles of endless distance. No painter has expressed light, air, or in- 
finitude so well as he. His execution is subtle and mysterious, and it 
is as impossible to divine how certain portions of his pictures are 
painted, as it is to follow with the eye the infinite variety of form and 
surface in natural scenery. His pictures have the admirable quality 
of suggestiveness, they are no cold literal transcripts pore with 
the frightful zaiveté of the photograph ; they breathe the soul, the sen- 
timent of nature, and without departing from truth, speak of the 
invisible as well as the actual. When Turner commenced the art, 
it was trammelled with rigorous, but now happily effete, conven- 
tionalities; the orthodox laws, derived not from nature, but from 
pictures, were set before the student. Claude and classicality were 
everything ; the “brown tree” must have its recognized position; 
grass should resemble in tone the colour of an old Cremona violin, 
and every picture must have its three lights. Through these and 
other debasing dogmas, the truth-searching Turner gradually broke, 
and has left to us, and to those who come after us, the results of his 
experience in the shape of works which have never been surpassed 
in any age or country. Dry Pont. 


PAusit. 

Mr. Howarp Giover’s sixteenth annual concert took place in St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday, and was most decidedly of the genus 
* monster,” now unfortunately so much in vogue. It is only neces- 
sary to state that the names of upwards of forty artistes appeared in 
the programme ; that forty-six pieces, many of them of great length, 
by thirty different composers, were set down for performance, and 
that, notwithstanding wholesale omission, the concert lasted jive 
hours, in order to show the impossibility of any detailed criticism. 
Even with the additional elements of dramatic interest and gorgeous 
spectacle introduced in operatic performances, four hours is the 
limit within which real enjoyment of music is possible, and what 
object can be gained by the announcement of a programme half as long 
again as can possibly be endured, it is difficult to say. That there is a 
yoint at which the brain of even the most insatiable country cousin 
yecomes bewildered with the fast and furious succession of every 
imaginable species of concert-room music, was evident from the 
fact that at the conclusion of the gem of the concert, “Giorno d’orrore,” 
sung by the sisters Marchisio at the commencement of the second 
part, nearly half the audience left ea masse, and unless the concert 
had shortly afterwards been brought to an abrupt termination, 
there is no doubt that the last half-dozen vocalists would have wasted 
their sweetness on the desert air, or at all events on absolutely empty 
benches. It is impossible to quit the subject here without observing 
that the sisters Marchisio, deserting Rossini for the first time since 
their appearance in England, sang Bellini’s grand duet, “ Deh con te,” 
with, if possible, more magnificent effect than they had previously 
| attained in the duets from Semiramide, and that Madame Guerrabella, 
| Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame Parepa, and Malle. Florence Lancia, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, Mr. Weiss, and Herr Reichardt as 
vocalists; MM. Vieuxtemps and Sainton, and Herr Ole Bull as 
violinists, and Miss Alice Mangold, Mr. Brinley Richards, and Mr. 
Martin Lazare as pianists, each obtained a large share of applause. 

The Monday Popular Concerts have been resumed, after the cus- 
tomary Christmas interval, and the 70th concert in St. James’s Hall 
was given on Monday evening before an audience even more numerous 
than usual. The chief features of the evening were the performance, 
by MM. Sainton, L. Ries, H. Webb, and Piatti, of Spolr’s quartet 
in E minor, Op. 45, the evident appreciation of which by the audience 
will doubtless lead to a more liberal introduction of his graceful, 
though elaborate, compositious into the programme of future con- 
certs ; and that of Beethoven’s sonata for pianoforte, in E flat, Op. 81, 
“Les Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour.” This exquisitely beautiful 
sonata, one of the few in which Beethoven bound himself to the trans- 
lation into music of any such definite romance as that suggested in 
the title, was rendered by Mr. Charles Hallé with a periect appre- 
ciation, which, had it been needed, would have seated the 
performance a triumphant answer to the celebrated question of the 
music-hating Frenchman, ‘ Sonate, que veux-tu’”  Beethoven’s 
sonata m F major, for piano and violoncello, and Haydu’s trio (No. 5) 
for piano, violin, and violoncello, completed the instrumental part 
of the programme. ‘The vocalists were Madame Sainton-Dolby and 
Miss Banks; the air from Alceste, “ Divinités du Styx,” sung by the 
former, being unquestionably the vocal gem of the concert. 





deur about the rainy mottled sky through which a solitary sun- 





Berlin has been selected by Malle. Adelina Patti as the scene of 
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her first appearance on the Continent, and notwithstanding the in- 
creasing tendency in that city to regard all Italian opera with cool- 
ness, our favourite of last season achieved a series of decided 
successes, appearing on the first night as Lucia, and subsequently as 
Amina and Leonora. er impersonations of all these characters are 
well known to the English public, and it was in the second, as in 
London, that her reception was most flattering, and the scope given 
in the celebrated finale, “ Ah, non giunge,” for the florid but graceful 
embellishment which constitutes her surpassing charm, rendered it 
the means of procuring a perfect ovation. The principal Berlin 
journals speak most favourably of her “penagae eee and one writer, 
the confusion of whose ideas can only have arisen from excessive de- 
yotion to either the theology or the tobacco of his fatherland, gives 
expression to his enthusiasm in the following fearfully and wonder- 
fully constructed sentence: “She crowned it” (Verdi’s music for 
Leonora) “with artistic and variegated tone-flowers, which, like 
sonorous arabesques, produced apparently without an effort, bloomed 
on the delicate stalk of her voice, and twined upwards to the greatest 
heights.” AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 


ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS.* 

Tne rare excellence of Mr. Rossetti’s translations would be sufficient 
of itself to invest his book with a high interest for scholars. He has 
caught the spirit of Dante, and rendered the “ Vita Nuova” with a 
fidelity of thought and phrase which, except for seeing it achieved, 
we should have considered impossible. But, besides all this, he has 
explored new regions, and discovered a cycle of poets who were 
practically unknown even to students of Italian literature. Travellers 
who cross the Alps for the first time, and whose ideas of Italian art 
have been drawn from the imperfect collections of Paris and Munich, 
are constantly astonished to find how many predecessors and con- 
temporaries of Raphael anticipated and partially rivalled even his 
genius. Vizrere fortes ante Agamemnona, and the principle holds 
good for every province of action and thought. Generations of 
inferior men live on toiling by their little light, and building up small 
reputations till the great man is born who sums up the purpose of 
many lives in one. The world at large has only time to study the 
master, and his predecessors and his school soon die out of remem- 
brance. There 1s no help for this, and, speaking generally, there is 
no great reason to regret it. But in the case of a poem like the 
“Divina Commedia,” which stands and must remain single, summing 
up the whole Middle Ages in epical unity, blending human interests, 
Christian legend, and pagan thought in one great vision of the 
spiritual world, and irradiating even sin and pain with a pure light of 
its own, we can hardly be careless to know ie the workman had 
learned his craft. For this purpose a better book than Mr. Rossetti’s 
cannot be imagined. It is the selection, by one who is a poet and artist 
in every fibre himself, of the best Italian poems of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. We showed, a fortnight ago, that it was im- 
possible thoroughly to understand the “ Divina Commedia,” unless it 
were approached from the “ Vita Nuova ;” Mr. Rossetti proves that the 
“VitaNuova,” although the greatest work of its class, was yetconceived 
in the spirit of the older times, and modelled on earlier masterpieces. 
The fantastic conceits, the real pathos, the mixture of passionate de- 
sire and religious phraseology, the profuse, almost womanly senti- 
ment, and the suppressed strength of Dante’s narrative and lyrical 
pieces, are all common-places of chivalrous poetry in the early 
summer of Italian greatness. It is curious to think of the poet as 
only one of a set, who consoled hi: in musical verse under his great 
sorrow, rebuked him in epigrammatic sonnets when he fell from better 
courses for a time, and criticized his works as they appeared; even 
the smart reviewers of the day, who found little faults in his style, or 
suggested that his visions arose from a bad digestion, have retained 
the penumbra of a personality, and loom through all time like the 
broken and grotesque shadows of a ruin, which seem to vindicate 
darkness against the sun. ‘There was no need for Dante to put 
Cecco Angioleri, or Dante da Maiano in Hell. 

Although the translation of the “ Vita Nuova” is comparatively a 
small part of this volume, it is perhaps the most carefully executed, 
and having probably been a labour of love, its influence seems to 
colour the whole book. Accordingly the fault of Mr. Rossetti’s render- 
ings—setting aside a little roughness of style and occasional slovenly 
rhymes such as “of” and “above,” “wise” and “advice”—is that 
they are apt to be too good, and that the sustained dignity of Dante 
is transferred to less even writers. Mr. Rossetti’s theory is excel- 
lent ; he holds “the life-blood of rhyme translation” to be “ that a 
good poem shall not be turned into a bad one ;” he has scrupulously 
preserved the original metre, and he takes credit to himself, not 
altogether unjustly, for literalness under manifold temptation. “The 
task of the translator,” he observes, “is one of some self-denial, 
Often would he avail himself of any special grace of his own 
idiom and epoch, if only his will belonged to him; often would 
Some cadence serve him, but for his authcr’s structure—some 
structure, but for his author’s cadence. . . . Sometimes, too, a 
flaw in the work galls him, and he would fain remove it, doing for 
the poet that which his age denied him; but no, it is not in the 
bond.” All this has a certain, even a great, truth, but when all 
has been said, Mr. Rossetti is the contemporary of Tennyson, 
the student of Dante, and a poet himself; he is content to re- 
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* The Early Italian Poets; together with Dante's Vita Nuova, Translated by D. G. 
Rossetti, London: Smith, Elder, and Co 


produce Dante literally, and he reproduces inferior men in their 
entirety also, but with additions ; the base coin is fused and recast, 
to be issued with the old stamp, but with a nobler metal. Having 
said this, we have said our worst, and although it is judging Manlius 
in sight of the Capitol to try Mr. Rossetti by extracts where the 
beauty of the addition so largely compensates the fault of inexact 
rendering, he deserves to be known by his best. We can hardly 
illustrate our meaning better than by quoting some stanzas from a 
canzone of Frederic IT., which have an undertone of deep German 
sentiment. They are the complaint of a woman unhappily married : 
“Oh that I never had been born 

A woman ! a poor, helpless fool, 

Who can but stoop beneath the rule 

Of him she needs must loathe and scorn! 

If ever I feel less forlorn, 

I stand all day in fear and dule, 

Lest he discern it, and with rough 

Speech mock at me, or with his smile, 

So hard you scarce could call it guile : 

No man is there to say ‘ Enough.’ 

Oh, but if God waits a long while, 

Death cannot always stand aloof, 

Thou God the Lord dost know all this : 

Give me a little comfort then. 

Him who is worst among bad men 

Smite thou for me. Those limbs of his 

Once hidden where the sharp worm is, 

Perhaps I might see hope again. 

Yet for a certain period 

Would I seem like as one that saith 

Strange things for grief, and murmureth 

With smitten palms and hair abroad, 

Still whispering under my held breath, 

Shall I not praise thy name, O God.” 

Compare the expanded thought in the first stanza with the simple 
original ; “ if at any time I make merry, I stand in fear all day lest 
I be eyed by so foul a look; when I heed it not Lam beaten.” Again, 
in the next stanza, the fourth and fifth lines, “ might I but see him 
dead with abundance of pain and grief,” is softened into a mere wish 
for his death. Surely the rough vigour of the original was worth 
preserving. Apart from the facts that in the thirteenth century a 
woman was liable to positive brutality, and that the subtle analysis 
of feeling which Mr. Rossetti introduces is something of an ana- 
chronism, we really require some strong justification in an intolerable 
outrage from the man, if the wish for his death is not to seem mon- 
strous and degrading. But the passionate woman brooding over 
the blows she has received may be excused if she wishes for deliverance 
and vengeance; and the bitter prayer to see him die in agony is thus 
more consistent and natural than the mere hope that he may die and 
be buried. 

We pass on to an exquisite poem, by Giacomino Pugliesi, the more 
interesting as its subject—the loss of his lady—anticipates Dante’s 
sorrow for Beatrice. Our space again constrains us to quote a frag- 
ment only : 

“ O God, why hast thou made my grief so deep ? 
Why set me in the dark to grope and pine? 
Why parted me from her companionship, 

And crushed the hope which was a gift of thine? 
To think, dear, that I never any more 
Can see thee as before! 
Who is it shuts thee in? 
Who hides that smile for which my heart is sore, 
And drowns those words which I am longing for, 
Lady of mine? 
Where is my lady and the lovely face 
She had, and the sweet motion when she walked ? 
Her chaste mild favour, her so delicate grace— 
Her eyes, her mouth, and the dear way she talk’d— 
Her courteous bending, her most noble air, 
The soft fall of her hair ? 
My lady—she who to my soul so rare 
A gladness brought ! 
Now I do never see her anywhere, 
And may not, looking in her eyes, gain there 
The blessing which I sought.” 

Here the eighth and ninth lines are substituted for “Where now 
is set your teaching, and who hath taken from me your loyal heart ?” 
The first eight lines of the second stanza are literally, “ Where are my 
lady and her teaching (ixsegnamento), her beauty and her knowledge, 
the sweet smile and the noble words, the eyes and the mouth and the 
noble air, her adornment and her courtesy, the high-born bearing, Ah, 
my lady ! through which I was ever in gladness.” In this last instance 
it is difficult to regret the changes which have made beauty more 
beautiful, but it is the duty of the critic to point them out, 

We have said that Mr. Rossetti is best in his rendering of the 
“Vita Nuova,” and comparing it with Mr. Martin’s translation, 
which we have lately praised in high terms, and which we still think 
excellent of its kind, we cannot hesitate to give Mr. Rossetti’s the 
preference. We said of Mr. Martin's, that with all its high merits it 
was not Dante—we think Mr. Rossetti’s is; and we know of no 
translation which renders the spirit and the language of a great 
author so faithfully. Without wishing to press this point of compa- 
rative excellence, we shall give our readers sdme opportunity of 
judging for themselves by quoting from the book before us the same 
stanza which we gave a fortnight ago in Mr. Martin’s version: 

“ Then lifting up mine eyes as the tears came, 

I saw the Angels, like a rain of manna, 

In a long flight flying back heavenward; 





Having a little cloud in front of them, 
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After the which they went and said ‘ Hosanna!’ 
And if they had said more you should have heard. 
Then Love spoke thus : ‘ Now all shall be made clear ; 
Come and behold our lady where she lies.’ 

These idle phantasies 
Then carried me to see my lady dead : 

And standing at her head 
Her ladies put a white veil over her ; 

And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say, ‘I am at peace.’” 


Prose could scarcely be more faithful than this beautiful transla- 
tion, except in the one line, “These idle phantasies,” where “ idle” 
partially fritters away the sense of “ fallace,”’ “bewildering.” The 
original thought is rather that the poet is cheated into happiness by 
a fond conceit of the brain, than that he stumbles upon it. But this 
is mere verbal criticism, and Mr. Rossetti’s version of the ‘“ Vita 
Nuova” remains none the less even, excellent, and, we are inclined to 
think, unsurpassable. 

Among tlie more curious pieces of this collection we may note an 
extract from the Dittamondo, a sort of Dantesque pilgrimage over 
earth, in which England is described. The black amber mentioned 
is pretty certainly the “ gagates’’ of Solinus, and is probably jet, not 
coal, as Mr. Rossetti surmises. In the list of remarkable places, 
* Listenois and Strangoure” are certainly not Land’s-End and Stone- 
henge. Strangoure was the kingdom of Kings Carodas and Bran- 
gores, in the old romance of Merlin, and from the way in which it is 
mentioned, with the principalities of Cumberland and the Marches, as 
well as from the analogy of the names Stranno, Stranraer, and Stran- 
fasket, it is probably to be looked for in Galloway. Listenois was 
the kingdom of King Pellam, and ought, if there be any truth in 
romance, to be somewhere on the way from York to Gloucester, 
as Peredur, son of Evrauc, passed through it on his way to the city 
of Gloui. But we fear the Keith Johnstons of the middle ages have 
left its actual limits undefined. In another instance, Mr. Rossetti 
has guessed rightly in rendering “ Rech” and “ Nida,” “ Geraint” 
and “Enid.” The fact is, Chrestien of ‘Troyes transformed the 
Romano-British name Geraint into the Norse name Eree, which was, 
no doubt, more popular in Normandy. The account of the English 
kings is very amusing, though the story that King Jolin took such 
revenge on France, “that still a moan is made of it,” must have 
been derived from some English Livy of unscrupulous mendacity. 
Besides narrative and serious poems, Mr. Rossetti gives several 
specimens of village songs and caustic personal satires. These must 
be sought in his own pages. Perhaps where the subject is rather 
recondite, it would be too much to expect that even a book of such 
singular merit will ever become extensively popular; but it is certain 
to ‘live ; and whenever it reaches a second edition, we hope Mr. 
Rossetti’s pencil will illustrate the work of his pen. 





REMINISCENCES OF ‘Tl. C. GRATTAN.* 
ConnecteD by birth with some of the best families of Ireland, 
aman about town, a conversationist, an author of some note and 
success, a traveller and a diplomatist, Mr. Grattan has passed his 
life among curious scenes wl people of whom the world is never 
tired. His autobiography, were it truly told, would be just one of 
those which shine brightly because they reflect back so much of the 
character of the really distinguished. He does not, however, intend 
to write it, for he disapproves autobiography, which requires, to be ac- 
curate, demands too much of self-exposure, and indicates “an insolent 
appraisement of one’s self-importance.” No man has a right to 
* traffic,” as Rousseau and Heine did, “in the infirmities of nature 
for base lucre ;” and so, with a settled distaste for recording his own 
foibles, Mr. Grattan sits down to record some of those he has observed 
among his acquaintance. His book, it is true, is not malicious. There 
is no trace of the deep and half-unconscious dislike of his own friends 
which underlies De Quincey’s accounts of the Lake School, nor has 
Mr. Grattan much of the acrid temper which deformed Rogers’s 
allusions to any one to whom he had not lent money, but the general 
effect of his narratives is to reduce our estimate of their subjects. 
Moore’s social littleness, Campbell’s want of candour, and the vein of 
coarse hardness which marred Wordsworth’s fine nature, come out in 
these stories more strongly than the qualities which, like precious 
spices, keep those dead minds for ever fresh among men. Mr. 
Grattan attacks nobody except Northern Americans, whom he hates 
with a hearty, unsparing malignity which enlarges our notions of the 
capacities of human nature in that line, but—to use one of those vile 
words with which Americans fill up the gaps in the English language, 
much as a gardener fills a gap in a flower bed with serviceable dung 
—he delittles them all. Everybody mentioned is a little smaller than 
he was before Mr. Grattan’s experience of him was given to the world. 
That is no ground of exception to the book. It is much more 
important to the world that it should have an accurate idea of 
Campbell's mental status than a purely favourable one, but the 
tone is an element in estimating the value of all these sketches. 

The first of the two volumes is filled with stories derived from 
personal observation of places and people in France and Ireland, and, 
with one exception, they are neither interesting nor good, feeble in 
anecdote, and inflated in tone. It is not very amusing to read a list 
of the survivors of the Convention whom Mr. Grattan saw or knew, 
but of whom he has nothing to tell, except that he shuddered to touch 
them, and thought Barére, on the whole, the most tolerable of them 
all. Our notions of St. Just, the dreaming fanatic, with the head of St 
John and the heart of Herod, are not much cleared by a criticism 
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| which describes him as “a human tiger, a moral volcano, whirlwind, 
cataract, or all combined ;” for we have not the remotest conception 
what a mixture of man, tiger, cataract, and voleano would seem like 
| if we came across it in the concrete; nor can we truly state that we 
are much amused by learning that Béranger tasted plum-pudding but 
' once in his life, and sent up his plate a second time “out of the re. 
| spect which he felt for the national feeling entertained as he sup. 
|posed by his hosts for ?etroce plat de douceurs.” These essays, in 
| short, are generally the exceedingly trivial remarks of a very careless 
, Observer made upon men and events, both of which required study, 
and couched in language, which even its clearness and point cannot 
|make tolerable to us. There is, however, one remarkable exception 
to this dispraise. Mr. Grattan has told one story “ Bachelors’ Hall” 
|which, if his instinct as a novelist has not induced him to colour 
vit, is the most extraordinary testimony to the condition of Ireland 
| fifty years ago we ever remember to liave seen. If it is fact, as it ap. 
| pears to be, the wildest tale Lever ever improved is completely thrown 
into the shade. If it is fiction, Mr. Grattan missed his true line as a 
| novelist when he sought scenes in Holland and personages from among 
| a semi-feudal chivalry, and a bourgeois population. It is an account of 
|a night with the Squire of Knockderrig, a man who held a consider. 
able property at the foot of Sliev-na-morra. This personage held some 
West India property, with the proceeds of which he kept up state 
| among dependents as ferocious as himself, and passed his existence in 
| hunting, drinking, and, if rumour might be trusted, darker pleasures, 
A magnificent rider, socially and sometimes legally an outlaw, 
jand deemed capable of any act, he had increased his influence 
‘and amused himself, by importing a pack of Cuban blood-hounds, 
| with which he and his dependants, who were alone admitted, hunted 
some unknown game. Mr. Grattan and a friend or two visited 
Knockderrig, and after a night of wild revelry, with whisky instead 
of water in the kettle, and glasses smashed against the ceiling, the 
| Squire suddenly let in the daylight, summoned the half-mad guests 
|to the saddle, loosed six couple of blood-hounds, and started in chase 
;of a human being. A serf of the estate had consented, it would 
| seem, to be smeared with blood, and give his master sport by running 
| for his life before the bloodhounds to a point previously fixed. The 
pace was maddening, and the human character of the chase almost 
|forgotten till after a terrible run he was seen ascending a tree, and 
sitting safe out of reach upon a branch. The guests were not so drunk 
but they uttered exclamations of relief, when the branch broke, and 
ithe wretched “drag” fell in front of the maddened pack. He took to 
| the water, the dogs followed, and the riders dashed in anxious ouly 
ito save the body. ‘They succeeded, and, to their astonishment, saved 
ithe man too, but the Squire, horror-struck at the crime he had “so 
| nearly” committed, shot all the bloodhounds on the same morning. 
| He had started this sport for a “ new excitement,” and the story may 
enable us to understand those awful facts of the feudal times, those 
| outbursts of maniacal contempt for humanity, which seem to us now 
so utterly incredible. 

It is, however, by the second volume that this book will be tested, 
| for it contains recollections of Moore and Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
‘Campbell, Talma and Kean, and a host of minor celebrities, perhaps 

the more tasteful because they are so acid. Of Moore, Mr. Grattan 
says, “‘he was the most agreeable table-companion I ever met,” 
jand that his selecting a wife from the corps de ballet of an Irish 
theatre showed great independence of mind. But it is on Moore’s 
|foibles, his passion for social success or “ tuft hunting,” and his an- 
noyance at his own figure, so small and so thickset, that Mr. Grattan 
dwells. As to the former, the writer speaks of Moore’s “ refined ob- 
| sequiousness,” and says, “ the subservient plebeian fawned on nobility 
}even when he knew that it held him cheap.” The latter was ex- 
:cusable, if, as Mr. Grattan says, Theodore Hook one day remarked 
that Moore “ looked as if begotten between a toad and a Cupid,” and 
that a Frenchman really mistook him for a schoolboy, and said, as he 
left, with great glee, “ Ah, le petit bonhomme s’en va!” Mr. Grattan’s 
}account of the burning of Byron’s autobiography, however, reflects 
;more seriously on the poet. ‘There was a copy of the work, he says, 
|made by a Mr. Dumoulin, at Moore’s request, and this copy may be 
| still in existence, while Moore engaged to furnish Messrs. Longman 
“with a life of Lord Byron composed chiefly from the unexception- 
able parts of the durned materials.” It is difficult to avoid a sus- 
picion that the writer thinks Moore retained a copy of this much- 
dreaded manuscript, and, indeed, an opinion to that effect was in- 
sinuated by Mr. Grattan himself in an article in the Attic Miscel- 
lany, a periodical of which only one number ever appeared. Mr, 
Grattan defends Captain Medwin’s account of Byron’s conversations 
as authentic, but oie. that the Captain defended himself very badly, 
first challenging a clergyman a then Sir J. C. Hobhouse, and 
blames him for not having come to London with a brace of pistols in 
his portmanteau, prepared apparently to fight everybody. “I re- 
member making these remarks to Moore one day. ‘ I agree with 
you,” said he, ‘but I am told that Medwin is not a man of that 
trempe.’” 

Moore proved a snob, and Medwin timid, Mr. Grattan passes to 
Campbell, of whom he gives but one story, how he asked Mr. 
Grattan to propose a vote of thanks to him as the founder of the 
London University, how Campbell was compelled to get a ‘ man 
from the City” to perform the task, how Brougham snubbed the man 
from the City, and how Campbell resisted the proposal, declaring no 
such idea had ever entered his head, an incident which convinced 
the author that Campbell was a singularly “ little” man. The notices 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth are more kindly, but they are exceed- 
ingly slight. Mr. Grattan, however, who travelled with both in 
Belgium, defends Wordsworth from the charge of egotism, and says 
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‘s most obvious peculiarity was a certain hardness of mind. In the 
ast of a beaut ful scene, broken by the bridge of the Meuse, 
Wordsworth began counting the arches, while Coleridge, in answer to 
a clever remark of Grattan, that the reflexions of the moon under 
each arch looked “like so many ghosts of moons,” murmured these 
lines, which are perhaps the best addition Mr. Grattan has made to 
our knowledge of Coleridge : 

“ and oft I saw him stray, 
The bells of fox-glove on his hand—and ever 
And anon he to his ear would hold a blade 
Of that stiff grass that 'mid the heath-flower grows, 
Which made a subtle kind of melody, 
Most like the apparition of a breeze, 
Singing with its thin voice in shadowy worlds.” 








MR. DART’S HEXAMETER ILIAD.* 

{TneERE happens, more or less, to Homer’s translators—as we think 
Goethe or Schiller long ago remarked in the “ Xenien”—what Homer 
himself represents as certain to happen to all the other gods of 
Olympus if they were to tug at the golden chain which was fastened 
to the throne of Zeus—they could not pull him down one inch ; but 
he, if he chose, could draw them up with both earth and sea, and 
binding the chain round the summit of Olympus, might leave them 
all, gods and goddesses, earth and sea, dangling all together be- 
tween hell and heaven—a meteor ominous indeed, especially to the 
suspended earthly spectators. And so it is with Homer and his 
translators : 

“ Though all the scribblers and rhymers cling to thee, they may not draw 

thee 

Downwards, yet hardly dost thou draw them up to thyself.” 

Not that we intend to speak with disrespect of all Homer’s translators, 
nor of the author of the present version, as “ scribblers and rhymers.” 
Most of them have been men of culture and scholarship, and many 
of them genuine poets; yet still they hang in this unpleasant and 
ambiguous position, united by a certain golden chain of poetic 
thought and wisdom to the throne of the great poet, yet all more or 
less in a state of unnatural suspension, neither on the firm earth of 
their own world nor on the proud height of his. 

We cannot say that Mr. Dart is any exception to the rule. In so 
far as the Iliad is more unique and characteristic than the Odyssey, 
he has attempted a harder task than Dean Alford and Mr. Worsley, 
whose works we have recently reviewed, and he has not attempted 
it with any more effective intellectual instruments or genius. If the 
test of success be that which Mr. Arnold laid dewn—the equivalence 
of poetic impression made by the original and the translation on the 
mind of a competent scholar—we do not think Mr. Dart: will be 
thought to have achieved any very new level of merit. He, too, 
hangs in mid-air, one of the many asteroids into which translation 
ie boston Homer’s countless beauties. 

He has kept to the hexameter metre which has recently received 
the weighty suffrage of Mr. Arnold, but which no authority can per- 
suade us to think in consonance with the genius of the English lan- 
guage; which no skill can manage so as to give it either the natural- 
ness of a native poem, the grace and harmony of a Greek poem, or 
the simplicity of an early narrative poem. ‘The internecine hostility 
between the structure of English words and the structure of the 
hexameter metre gives a sprawling air to all English hexameters, 
like the attempts of an Englishman to move about easily in the long 
robe of an Oriental. Even in Mr. Clough’s much-admired hexa- 
meter Vacation poem, and even, also, in the few hexameters of Dr. 
Hawtrey, we can see the agony which an unnatural metre im- 
poses on a graceful mind, though the contortions nearly vanish in 
the Provost of Eton’s fine translation of Helen’s mention of Castor 
and Pollux quoted by Mr. Arnold. Yet even here the comparative 
ease and grace are only relative—relative to other English hexameters, 
not to the indigenous metres of the English language. Ease of manner, 
continuity of style, Ionic grace, or, as Mr, Arnold finely describes 
it, “the pure lines of an lonian horizon, the liquid clearness of an 
Ionian sky,” can never be expressed in a metre which jolts the thought 
at every turn, which so exhausts the English capacity for rhythmical 
grasp that one line seems wholly unable to run on into the next 
without a little pause and a fresh lift of the voice, and which, there- 
fore, when most skilfully handled, seems always trying to make each 
line present a horizon as self-complete, clear, and harmonious as pos- 
sible, without the aid of those that precede and follow it. 

Mr. Dart has striven, very successfully on the whole, to translate 
Homer line for line, aud thus has imposed a condition of terseness 
ou himself which adds to the difficulty of form, though, where suc- 
cessful, it improves greatly the general character of the translation. 
Let us take as an instance the boast of Zeus in the commencement 
of the eighth book, to which we referred just now : 

“Try me, if such be your will:—all ye Gods join together and prove me! 

Let the great golden chain down from heaven —that compasses all 

things — 

And, with united strength, seek ye all, if ye can, to subvert me! 

Vain is your fruitless toil; —strive ye all as ye may, ye succeed not. 

Zeus will remain on high :—vain the efforts of all to remove him! 

But, if I will to move, without effort 1 drag you before me ; 

Drag you away with ease, with the earth and the depths of the ocean ; 

Binding the mighty links of the chain round the peak of Olympus: 

Chain and all alike in the firmament swinging before me. 

Such, and so strong, do I rule :—over Gods as I rule over mortals.” 

* The Iliad of Homer. In English Hexameter Verse, By J. Henry Dart, M.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Longman. 


t “ Hiingen auch alle Schmierer und Reimer sich an dich, sie ziehen, 
Dich nicht hinunter, doch du ziebst sie auch schwerlich hinauf.” 








Now, no one who compares his impression of this with the original 
will fail to see that it is much more of mosaic work, each line being 
a little integer in the translation, though often shading off into its 
neighbours in the original, and that this defect tells on the sense as 
well as the form by frequently compelling the translator to eke out a 
line too short, or clip a short one too long. For example, in the second 
line we have quoted, the words “ that compasses all things” are a pure 
interpolation, the definite article prefixed to “golden chain” and the 
epithet “great,” are equally so; and all this is done simply to round 
off the line into a more complete imaginative unity of itself, a ten- 
dency which, as we have said, is the vice of this unnatural English 
metre. Homer simply says, “Or, come, make trial, ye gods, so that ye 
may all know; hang down out of heaven a golden chain, and take hold 
all of you, both gods and goddesses ;” now the simplicity, the naiveté 
of this challenge, which is one of its proper Homeric charms, is quite 
destroyed in the translation we have quoted, and chiefly by the struc- 
tural necessities of the hexameter line. Let us go a little further : 
Homer makes Zeus say, “but you would not drag from heaven to 
your standing-place (medidvde) Zeus the supreme in resources ($maroy 
pnorwpa), not even if you worked very hard at it.” Now how does 
this zaif boast come out in Mr. Dart’s version? We scarcely recog- 
nize it at all in, 
“Vain is your fruitless toil, strive ye all as ye may, ye succeed not. 

Zeus will remain on high:—vain the efforts of all to remove him!” 

There is both interpolation and omission here. ‘The pulling match 
is almost forgotten, lost in a cloud of abstract words; there is no 
translation of either of the two tugging stations, the Olympian 
station of Zeus against the field, or the lower level where all the 
other gods are stationed at their depreciating work ; we have neither 
the “ dragging,” nor the “from heaven,” nor the direction of the 
motion; we lose the epithet for Zeus, “the supreme in expedients or 
resources,” and we lose all the simplicity and straightforwardness of 
the ‘not even if you worked very hard at it.” Zeus goes on: “ But 
whenever I might advisedly choose to pull, I should draw you up 
with the very earth, and with the very sea;” but Mr. Dart won’t 
even allow that Zeus exerts himself, which Zeus clearly meant to do, 
for he says, “ without effort | drag you before me,” and again, “ drag 
you away with ease,”—an idea quite foreign to the passage, and pro- 


bably suggested by the necessity of rounding off the metre. Again 
Zeus goes on, “The chain, then, 1 should bind round the peak of 
Olympus, but all the appendages would hang in mid-air.’ Now 


here half the Homeric character depends upon the simplicity of the 
“then” (@rera) with which Zeus explains, like a child making up 
a tale for its own future, what he would do when he had realized all 
his fairy dreams. Again, that character is definitely destroyed by 
the introduction of the “mighty links” of which Homer makes no 
mention, and the loss of the antithesis between the firm end of the 
chain which is to be made fast to Olympus and the dangling end 
where gods and goddesses are left in a very pitiable plight. Now 
we do not ‘say that all these faults are entirely ascribable to the 
metre ; but we do say that the unnatural rhythm of an English hexa- 
meter suggests a filling in of some lines and a cutting down of others, 
which very much aggravates the tendency to pad out Homer’s sim- 
plicity, or to clip his easy fluent manner to a given pattern. 

Let us take one of Mr. Dart’s more successful passages, and we 
gladly admit that the one we have just extracted is not by any means 
of the highest level of his work. We will select the po Fro 
passage in the third book, in which Antenor describes to Helen the 
elect of Ulysses’ speaking on the Trojan council ; 

“© lady, truth itself is not truer than what thou hast spoken ! 
Here, unto this very town, came once the god-like Odysseus :— 
Came on account of thee—with the Arés-loved Menelaus. 
I entertained the chiefs: in my palace as friends I received them : 
Learn’d to esteem the great talent of both, and their provident counsels. 
And when they came to meet with the sons of Troy in assembly, 
Both when erect, Menelaus excelled in the breadth of his shoulders ; 
Both sitting down, you would say the more dignified man was Odysseus. 
And as they came to speak, and to reason with men in the council, 
When Menelaus spoke, it was clearness all, and conciseness ; 
Few were his words; but each word clearly heard; he was no long 

debater ; 
No word miss’d its point: though in age of the two he was younger. 
But when it came to the turn of the much-suggestive Odysseus ;— 
Standing, and looking down, and tixing his eyes on the pavement, 
Tightly he grasp'd his sceptre,—nor backward nor forward he sway'd 
t— 

Held it, motionless all, as a man with no knowledge of speaking ; 
All the appearance of one dumb with passion or ‘reft of his senses ; 
But when the deep soft voiee broke at last from the depth of his bosom— 
Words falling, frequent, fast, and soft as the flakes of the snow-storm— 
Not with Odysseus then might vie any one among mortals ; 
Not, as we drank his words, was one jot of his figure remember'd.” 

Now, surely it is the hexametrical tyranny which has made Mr. 
Dart translate the Homeric “O lady, this that you have said is 
exceedingly close to the mark,” (ros ynweprés) by the very unan- 
tique phrase, “ Truth itself is not truer than,” &e. The other lines are 
much more literal and completer, without either addition or subtrac- 
tion, than is usual in this version: but we come on the temptation to 
eke out a Greek line into an equivalent English whole, which the 
English hexameter, from the difficulty of sliding one line into another, 
so often prompts, in the verse, “held it, motionless all, like a man 
without soaks of speaking,” where the last two words are mere 
stop-gaps. Homer sahly meant “like an ignorant,” or perhaps a 
“stupid or puzzled man,” certainly he did not mean to imply that it 
was want of fluency which was written in the expression 0 Ulysses ; 
indeed he explains what he did mean in the next line, by saying that 
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he looked as if either passion or imbecility gave him this air off infancy, in just the same position,—it assumes for all practical py, 
vacancy. Again the line, an excellent one in itself, but not a trans-| poses, but never discerns, its personal identity. But that it is a truth 
lation, as capable of intellectual discernment as mathematical axioms them, 
“ Words falling, frequent, fast, and soft as the flakes of a snow-storm,” selves seems to us perfectly clear. 
is rounded off to make an English unit, because the Greek line would] | But Sir G. Ramsay would have been right in saying that the mg. 
have been too short, and it was difficult to break into the next line.| jority of instinctive truths are not, like the particular class o 
“ Words like the wintry snow-flakes,” is all that Homer says, leaving mathematical truths, capable of being made evident fo ofhers, and jg 
the “frequent, fast and soft” to be inferred from the metaphor, in-| quite right in saying that their denial is not intrinsically self-contry. 
stead of expressly detailed. But the passage is the best and most | dictory. But this is a cross division which distinguishes the jg, 
accurate we have examined. We could add that the cowstant Homeric | stinctive truths founded, in each case, on individual experience from 
epithets are not generally very happily rendered. Much-suggestive is those founded on external facts accessible to all alike. I can never 
not the proper epithet for Odysseus. A very suggestive man may make evident to another my grounds for believing in my OWN personal 
be one whose suggestions have no weight—a mere viewy man. identity ; and if another man had lost all sense of his own person 
Hoddpnris certainly expresses “ fertile in wise advice.” identity, if he forgot one moment the se/fof the previous moment ang 

Besides the defects more or less aggravated by the metrical exi- looked —_ himself as a different man, I could assert that he Was 
ncies of the case, the version, as a whole, seems to us wanting in not sane but not that he was self-contradictory. ‘The fact on Which 
Seow of feeling for the different shades of Homeric thought, intellectual instincts — rest is a fact < eeu experience 
humour, and sentiment, and for the peculiarities of the Homeric alone, where no one pr andl tha, Ysa = ie *s - yours. A moter 
manner. The great speech of Hector to Andromache prophesying without maternal instincts could as easily be made to appear logically 
the fall of Troy misses many little touches that a finer eye would incoherent—which of course w ould be impossible—as a man without 
have perceived ; it has the slight weakness of Mr. Arnold’s transla- the laatinet (and perception founded on the instinct) of his personal 
tion of the same passage without all its insight. identity. He would be a man with a craze, no doubt, because this 
sense of personal identity runs through everything; but if he cannot 
identify Aimself, no - can do it for him. The fact, therefore, on which 
. 3 Spare eee the knowledge derived from intellectual instincts usually rests is g 
/ INTELLECTUAL INSTINCTS.* personal fact, accessible to no mind but one. The facts on which 
Tne valuable portion of this little book is the first,—on what we may | mathematical knowledge rests are external and objective facts open 
call the Intellectual Instincts. The second, on Reason, could not be! to all the world, In the former case, therefore, doth the basis of tact 
discussed to much purpose, even succintly, within the brief limits of | @¢ the perceiving power lie in the individual mind ; in the latter 
Sir George Ramsay’s book, but he has done good service in bringing | only the perceiving power, the basis of fact being patent to all the 
pointedly before the philosophical world the large instinctive element | world. 
which still remains unexplained at the basis of all our intellectual) If, now, Sir G. Ramsay wishes to deny the name of instinct to the 
operations. It is too common to confine the notion of instinct to | latent and regulative general forms of the mind, and to keep it for the 
active processes, and the result has been a fatal narrowing of the | latent and regulative individual /zcfs of the mind, we have no objec. 
whole field of discussion on this subject. In fact intellectual instinct | tion; only we say, do not deny that these truths are as capable as 
is quite as important as active instinct, and is usually involved in it.| any others of clear discernment, and only incapable of being made 
Instinctive acts and emotions are those, as Sir G. Ramsay reminds | evident by one to another, because the fact which makes it evident 
us, which are, in the individual at least, original, not slowly built up| to my mind is not that which makes it evident to yours, It isa 
out of association and habit—which are involuntary—which force | similar fact, but not the same. 
themselves on us without any thought of our own, and which spring! ‘This being premised, we must add that SirG. Ramsay’s list of in- 
up beneath the field of consciousness and cannot be adequately jus-| tellectual instincts is very defective. He enumerates “ personal 
tified in that field, but must be assumed as justifying themselves. | identity,” “knowledge of matter”—he should rather say, “ know. 
For example, take the case of parental love ; so far as it is an in-| ledge of something distinct from mind”—“ knowledge of uniformity 
stinct at all, it is due to no education, or meditation, or will, or habit, | jn nature,” “knowledge of our own free will,” “belief in human 
but asserts its own force over the mind; it springs into existence | testimony.” But one of the clearest cases of an intellectual instinet 
beneath the field of consciousness, and if asked to justify itself to! s left out, in the classifying instinct, which is as strong in the lower 
another who has not experienced it, it can do so only by asserting | animals as in man. When the slave-making ant avoids the pupa of 
imperatively its own overpowering vitality. Here, then, we have | the little yellow ant, or uses them only for food, knowing that they 
the type of a true instinct : but the thinking world has not generally | will not make good slaves, while it seizes with the greatest eagerness 
perceived that the whole basis of our intellectual life, as well as| the pupe of the red ant, to train itself up new man not the 
our moral, emotional, and active, rests upon such instincts, and that classifying instinct as distinctly developed as in man himself? That 
this fact has a great bearing upon the theory of instinct which Mr.| repeated perceptions of different individuals of the same class tend 
Darwin recently brought so ably before the world in his theory | to form in the mind a certain instinctive or working notion of a class, 
of species. Let us take Sir G. Ramsay’s four xofes of intellectual | js a fact at the basis of our whole intellectual nature, without which 











instinct : |we could scarcely be said to have an intellectual nature, and it 
“ The characteristics of instinctive knowledge may more methodically be | is a fact common to us with the lower animals. 
summed up thus: | Again, Sir G. Ramsay has omitted the interpretative instincts of 


“ First.—It must be original, not derived from previous knowledge. From | man—by which we attribute (long before definite associations of ideas 
this it follows, as a corollary, that it is got without effort, whether we will | ean have been formed) a certain meaning to the expression of the 
— pp een! seme without meditation; that it neither demands nor }uman face and manner—to smiles and frowns, and the other symbols 
= wy gs < om be universal, held by all men without exception < | °! thought and emotion. Probably the “ instinct of belief in human 

‘ 2 pens testimony” is really to be classed as simply one of the tendencies to 


even by those who profess to doubt it. - - : : 

“ Thirdly.—It must be irresistible, proof against all sceptical arguments, ascribe a definite meanitig to the moral expressions of men, whether 

though unanswerable. those expressions be conveyed through the eye and ear, or in any other 
“ Fourthly.—It must not be self-evident, like the axioms of mathe- way. ‘his is one of the highest class of our intellectual instincts, 

matics ; in other words it must not be discerned to be true. The corollary and also one which scarcely ever passes at all, during our human life, 

from this is, that the denial of instinctive truth, however perverse, is still into the region of really intellectual diseernmeat. 

admissible; for such denial is, strictly speaking, not absurd, that is, not (pn the whole, though, Sir G. Ramsay’s little book has interest and 

Gineotly eqpesed to season. acuteness; it would have been better if he had left Logie to others, 


“These four characteristics, with their corollaries, sufficiently ermine : . Stil : : . 
what is instinctive knowledge.” ailastes, sulliclentiy doterasin aud expanded the portion on intellectual instincts into a dissertation 
' which 1s much needed, 


cde egg is a en a Neer a a Pompey The subject needs the more notice, because the discussion of the 
properly speaking, be self-evident ; must not, while it remains instinc. °™'S'™ of instinct raised by Mr. Darwin was exceedingly embarrassed 
tive, be discerned to be true, but it is a great mistake to say that any by the restriction to active instincts, which have a direct tendency to 
knowledge, which is knowledge at all, can in no case be discerned to Py“Scrve and giventags the rae of the beings which possess them. 
be true. Sir J. Ramsay says that a man’s knowledge of his personal Thetheory of “natural selection” was—that creatures accidentally, and 
identity differs from his knowledge that “lines equal to the same line portige neg — = F — gpes. oy yee mere 
are equal to one another,” in that the one is not discerned to be true San Seen oe a ee pon a hed feat : — me 
and the other is. We say, on the contrary, that there are stages i, Springs up of which it is a permanent and marked feature, the advan- 
every man’s life when neither the one nor the other are discerned to **S° they possess tends to prolong and multiply ¢Aeir class rather 

Ser Simao : than that of the competing and inferior species, which become the 
be true, though they are implicitly assumed to be true,—though they © mcteesl enneten while the sihed wnesies eurdiees aol i> 
a all the — - _ lite, as ee knowledge. Again des “The knotty poled of the problem ci how far the opera- 
there comes atime when both the one and the other truth are discerned (ey): conn om ‘ak oe oS 
—the one as truly discerned as the other,—the personal truth as cer- — <o oe ae fo b> poe ——. — pul re! 
tainly - the mae ecg gg Na mae one animals assume, and act | ban ages rpm: = ete . We think the ‘atelloctual Pree 
upon the assumption of, their personal identity as habitually as man;/| “>. }... "ie oe : ; ve 
ctherviee a dog beaten ence would not be disposed to refrain from the | eg tas car rooa. | oe ee —_ By re or 
act which brought him the beating; the assumption of personal instinct, for instance, origina : ~ — of an acciden 4 - 
identity is as clearly there wherever there is memory, as in the man, |“ ene er Cr Se eee se vite ‘ a? ie it saab i nt : r 
but the dog does not think about it and discern it ms does not bring | 7°4 ats. and on 0 Gietinet clase the witte a a eee ene . 
it within the discriminating power of his reason. The child is. in ite| 2 these intellectual instincts we have a starting-point which, though 

sP ; € child 1s, 2 14S | no doubt capable of indefinite improvement, cannot be supposed to 
originate in elements other than mental ? 





* Instinct and Reason on the First Principles of Human Knowledge. By Sir George 
, Bart. Walton and Maberly, ate “ ‘ . 
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THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER* 


Tu high moorlands of Exmoor and the open country stretching 
away along the shores of the Bristol Channel as far as the Quantock 
Hills is the last haunt of the wild red deer in England. Ever since 
the close of the sixteenth century this district has been regularly 
hunted with stag-hounds down to our own times. Of late years, 
however, the breed has sensibly degenerated, since the sale of Mr. 
Stucley Lucas’s noble pack to a German baron in 1825. Indeed, the 
old breed, which was a cross between the blood-hound and the old 
southern hound, has now ceased to exist in this country. Those 
splendid animals are described as remarkable for two of the highest 
qualifications required in stag-hunting—sagacity in hunting in the 
water, and staunchness in pursuing a hunted deer through the herd. 
The value of these qualities arises from the chzracteristic cunning of 
red-deer. It rarely happens that a stag does not take to the water 
more than once in the course of along run. In “soiling,” as it is 
technically termed, he lays his horns back over his neck and leaves 
nothing above the surface but his nose and mouth. As he generally 
selects a pool beneath an overhanging tree, it is quite possible for a 
whole pack to be completely thrown out, unless, perchance, he may 
have touched some twigs, or stones, on his way to his hiding-place. 
Now, the old breed of hounds would quest every bush and pebble up 
and down the stream leading to the stag’s improvised cover, and 
then, with a jubilant crash of deep-toned voices, announce the reco- 
very of the scent. Another common trick of the hunted deer is to 
turn a young animal or a hind out of its lair, and lie down in it, 
keeping his head close to the ground, so that the hounds may over- 
shoot him in their headlong rush and follow up the wrong track. An 
old stag has been known to have recourse to this ruse three times in 
a single run, and when at last compelled to break, he bafiled his 
pursuers by sinking himself in a deep pool and allowing the hounds 
to pass him. Again, when hotly pressed, the wily animal is wont to 
dash in among a herd in the hope of throwing out his enemies by the 
many divergent and intersecting lines of scent which must naturally 
fall in their way. In such a case as this everything depends upon 
the staunchness of the hounds; but the old breed were seldom at 
fault, as “‘they ran almost in a line one after the other, not carrying 
a head like fox-hounds, but each hound apparently revelling in the 
scent and doing his work for himself; not putting his faith in his 
neighbour, but trusting to his own nose and to that alone.” 

On the breaking up of Mr. Lucas’s pack a wasteful destruction of 
the red deer was caused by poachers and other idle vagabonds, who 
mortally wounded more than they killed and carried off. Fortu- 
nately, after an interval of two years, the late Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester, of Youlstone, made up a pack of large foxhounds, by drafts 
from different kennels, and hunted the country until the spring of 
1833, when he disposed of his hounds, and the poacher resumed 
his destructive habits. Another dreary and fatal blank then occurred, 
and there appeared to be some danger of the red deer being speedily 
improved off the face of the earth. At last, in the autumn of 1837, 
Mr. Palk Collyns succeeded, by almost superhuman exertions, in 
getting up a subscription pack, which struggled on till 1842, when 
the Honourable Newton Fellowes generously undertook to keep it at 
his own expense. For the next five years that thorough sportsman 
acted, to use his own words, as “astop-gap;” but the interregnuin 
between his resignation, in 1847, and the assumption of the manage- 
ment by Mr. Fenwick Bisset, in 1855, was marked by a laxity of 
discipline utterly inimical to the true enjoyment of sport. A 
brighter pen. however, now opens out for the chase of the wild 
deer, and it is hoped that, with a little encouragement, “the once 
loved, but now deserted coverts will again re-echo the bell of the 
stag, which for many a long year has been unheard in them.” 

; It has been asserted that the red deer was originally introduced 
into this country from France ; but after much inquiry Mr. Collyns 
has come to the conclusion that it is a native of this island, where 
from time immemorial it has been regarded as “a beast of fo- 
rest.” In common parlance, the male is called a stag, or hart, the 
female a hind, and the young of either sex a calf, but in venerie the 
distinctions are more closely marked. “In Devon and Somerset,” 
says our author, “the male deer is still called for the first year a 
calf; in the second year, he is termed a knobber, or knobbler, or 
brocket ; in the third year, a spire or pricket ; in the fourth year a 
Staggart; in the fifth, a stag, or warrantable deer; and at or 
after six, a stag or hart. Anciently, the terms applicable to hinds 
were—the first year, a calf; the second year a brocket’s sister; 
the third year a hind. In our country we call them, in the se- 
cond year, a hearst, and, in the third year, a young hind.” The 
glory of the stag is his antlers, the size and character of which 
depend chiefly upon his age, though not a little influenced by the 
quality of the pasture to which he is most habituated. The horns of 
the red deer consist ofa large beam with spires, or points, projecting 
from it, but occasionally in old age a palmated horn or “ cup” is 
observable at the top of the beam whence the spires issue. he 
horns are technically known as “the head,” and have been so for 
ages. It is not until the second year that a knob of bones, about 
two inches long, grows out on each side of the head. In the fol- 
lowing year these develop into an upright spire, from six to eight 
Inches long, with a brow antler projecting from the same, close 
to its base. In the fourth year, the spire shoots up to the height 
of fourteen inches, with the brow antler, and another projection | 
called the “ tray.” At five the “ bay” antlers are, as a rule, added 
to the former points, and two points or “crochets” at the extre- | 
mity of one horn. At six, the stag has not only all the points, or 








* Notes on the Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of Devon and Somerset. 
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| rights,” of earlier years, but also two points on the top of each 
jhorn. Inthe next year he becomes “a stag of ten,” and has all 
his “ rights,” with three points on the top of one horn, and two 
/on that of the other. At eight he bears three points on each horn, 
| when he is distinguished by sportsmen as “a stag with three on 
|top.” After this period the “beam” gradually increases in size 
}and strength, and additional points are thrown out near the top. 
| At an advanced age, however, the majesty of the antlers is lost, 
|and the once glorious “ head” is represented by a single upright 
spire. The poor old animal is then called a “bater” or “ backer.” 
In the present day it is rarely that a stag with more than three 
points is met with in Devon or Somerset, but eyen then if he has 
all his “ rights”’—brow, bay, and tray—he would properly be named 
a stag of twelve. 

| Thehorns are shed or mewed every spring, towards the latter end 
of April, a little before which the stag retreats into the thickest 
coverts, and courts concealment, until his new honours begin to sprout, 
when he makes for the open moorland or for grown-up plantations, 
where there is no danger of anything coming in contact with the 
extremely sensitive velvety substance about to be developed into 
horn. This velvet is actually a covering of blood-vessels, soft and 
vascular, so that blood is drawn by the slightest abrasion, and the 
injury is perceptible when the “head” has come to maturity. It 
takes from sixteen to eighteen weeks from the shedding to reproduce 
a full-grown horn, but it is generally the second week in September 
before the stag has quite disencumbered his antlers of the velvet which 
has continued to case them, though now dried up and hanging in 
| strips. When it begins to peel, the stag “ frays his head” by rubbing 
his horns against the trunk of a tree, thence designated the “ fraying 
stock.” It is a singular thing that the cast horns are seldom picked 
}up ina perfect state. They usually appear to have been gnawed, 
and the common belief is that the hinds are in the habit of eating 
them, though one would rather suspect the rats, or mice, or moun- 
tain cats. 

During the growth of the horns, the stag shuns the society of the 
hinds, but rather affects that of young male deer, over whom he 
exercises feudal sway. He even employs his youthful companions 
and henchmen, when the rutting season is at hand, to bring the hinds 
to his hareem. ‘ Waiting by the side of some favourite stream, or 
‘soiling’ pool, to which he knows the hinds, wearied and heated b 
the incessant but fruitless attentions of the young gallants, will 
resort, the old sultan lies in wait till his viziers believe they are 
about to enjoy the fruits of their labours, and then rushing out, soon 
puts the involuntary panders to flight, and pays his devotions to the 
dames whose favours they so ardently sought for.’ Terrible, and 
not unfrequently fatal, are the fights which take place between the 
stags in defence of their own, or in attempting to seduce the hinds 
from a neighbour’s seraglio. The principle that none but the brave- 
deserve the fair is strictly observed among deer, and a whole herd of 
hinds will sometimes fall as the prize of victory to a hart of superior 
strength and prowess. “Thus deterioration of the species is pre- 
| vented, and the degeneration which would otherwise be consequent 
upon constant intermixture of blood provided against.” It is well 
for society that courage rather than strength is valued by human 
“hinds,” for otherwise Mr. Tom Sayers would be the pater gentium, 
or father of a whole generation. ‘The male deer speedily weary of 
consorting with the females, and after disporting themselves for ten 
days or a fortnight, abandon the herd, a seek repose and solitude. 
“Sorry animals they are at this period; their necks swollen enor- 
mously ; their bodies lean and drawn up, and their gait and move- 
ments indicating the staie of debility to which they have been 
brought.” Until the following summer their flesh is quite unfit to 
be eaten. 

The hind seldom produces more than one at a birth, though twins 
are not altogether unknown. In almost every instance the calves 
are dropped between the 7th and 21st of June, and in the course of 
an experience extending over forty-six years Mr. Collyns was ac- 
quainted with only two cases as exceptions to that rule. With the 
commencement of the rutting season, or the 8th of October, ter- 
minates the chase of the male deer. Three weeks afterwards the 
hinds are hunted, and, if the weather remain open, up to Christmas, 
Hind-hunting begins again soon after Lady-day, aa continues till 
the 10th of May. The ery of the stag is called “ belling,” apparently 
a diminutive of bellowing, but it is, in truth, “a most weird and 
unearthly sound.” The sense of smell in deer is exquisitely deve- 
loped, nor is that of vision less acute. The eye is full, dark, and 
thoughtful, and covered with moisture which trickles over in the form 
of tears. This is owing to the glandular saccus, or tear pit, which 
is placed at the imner angle of the eye, not communicating with the 
nose by glandular passages, so that the redundant secretion bas no 
other outlet than from the eye ; hence the poetic fiction of the tears 
of the gentle animal. The epithet “gentle,” indeed, is hardly appro- 

wriate, for in the rutting time the stag is a perfect wild beast, and a 
Plow from his horns is a very serious affair, even if less deadly than 
it was formerly supposed to be according to the old proverb : 

‘“‘If thou be hurt with hart, it brings thee to thy bier; 

But barber's hand will bore’s hurt heale, whereof thou needst not feare.’ 
The ancient belief in the extreme longevity of the deer is now ex 
ploded, and Mr. Collyns is of opinion that it seldom lives more than 
thirty years, arriving at its prime when about fourteen or fifteen. 

A very important personage connected with the chase of the red 
deer is the “ harbourer,” whose business it is to ascertain where a 
“ warrantable” deer harboureth, or makes his lair, in the neighbour- 
hood of the meet. This is a far more difficult matter than it may 
seem at first sight. A good “harbourer” must be as close an 
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observer of the minutest signs and tracks as a Red Indian, with not 
a little of the patience and reticence of the savage. The covert 
should first be drawn by “ tufters,” or two couple of trusty old 
hounds, while the pack is safely locked up in some neighbouring 
barn, or other outhouse. As soon as the “ warrantable deer” is fairly 
roused and has gone away, the pack is speedily brought up and laid 
on, and “the hunt is up.” The pace is generally killing, though the 
country is not particularly difficult for sportsmen acquainted with the 
nature of the ground. The greatest danger lies in the bogs con- 
cealed beneath a tempting verdure. Horses accustomed to the 
country carefully avoid these treacherous spots, in which they would 
pore sink up to the saddle-girth, and be rendered useless for the 
rest of the day. The fences are chiefly stone walls, loosely piled up 
without mortar, and full of broad gaps. Still, it takes a good horse 
and a bold rider to keep well up with the hounds, especially if the 
stag bears for the sea. The best runs, with their most remarkable 
incidents, from the 23rd August, 1780, to the 5th October, 1860, 
are chronicled in an appendix, which to sportsmen will probably 
wey the most attractive portion of Mr. Collyns’s pleasant volume. 
‘hat gentleman has deserved well of his country in producing such 
an instructive and entertaining monograph on the habits of an 
animal now fast becoming extinct. It is a book that naturalists will 
value almost as highly as sportsmen, but probably no readers will 
take a more eager interest in his exciting records of the Exmoor 
hunt than the home-staying youths and greybeards whose untoward 
destiny has never yet placed them on the back of a hunter. Every 
man is by nature a sportsman at heart, even though his only feat may 
have been a lucky shy at a cock robin on the top of a raspberry-cane. 
Nimrod is a household word, while Esau is certainly a more popular 
personage than his more civilized brother Jacob, just as most men 
would rather be a Gordon Cumming than a merchant or a solicitor. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES.* 


Mr. Troxtore throws off slight tales of a certain tenuity of fibre 
with so much evident special capacity for the task, that we are some- 
times astonished how he can manage to beat out gold plate already 
so fine into the dimensions of his frequently long tales. For, as a 
a matter of fact, this is what he does do. His long tales seareely go 
at all deeper into the substance of human nature than his briefest ; 
they are far more finished, more elaborate, more carefully polished 
and shaped; but all have more in them of acute observation 
than of deep imagination. Even Mr. Sowerby, in “Framley Par- 
sonage”’—perhaps the deepest of all his portraits as Archdeacon 
Grantley is the Srbeds a superficial picture, most thoughtfully and 
carefully coloured, with no trait of life left ‘out; but without that 
broad common humanity about him which very inferior artists— 
like Mr. Charles Reade, for example—manage to give. Mr. 
Trollope catches the mere flying surface of Jife more exactly, 
and with less sense of its inadequacy, than any one of his 
many and great rivals. As a painter of the transient impress 
which the most outward circumstances—social position, profes- 
sion, and the like—leave upon man, there is no one who is his 
equal. Asa painter of the inward forces of a man’s own character, 
there are very few among his more eminent rivals who are not greatly 
his superiors. But, nevertheless, we prefer his longer tales, though 
they inevitably create a sense of deficiency. So many forms of men 
and women, and so few men and women, are at times oppressive, but 
then the variety of the lights under which they are regarded, the 
multitude of circumstances amidst which we are enabled to catch 
their aspect and their demeanour, does help to suggest deeper con- 
ceptions of the character at last. Photograph a man in fifty different 
cireumstances of his life, and though you won’t get the real man even 
from that number of copies of him, you will at last reach some de- 
fined impression as to the essence of his character; and so in his 
longer tales Mr. Trollope has managed to convey to us indirectly, 
never directly, some knowledge of the stuff of which his men and 
women are really made. We cannot get even a hint of this in such 
amusing little sketches as those, for instance, of which this book 
is full. We get nothing but just the first outline, the superficial 
sketch, in a single and generally rather unique set of circumstances. 
Still, though the effect of intellectual ¢Azzness which all Mr. 'Trol- 
lope’s works convey to some extent is exaggerated in these slight 
things, that he throws off in such easy profusion, there is one quality 
which they bring out even more prov Aw than his more careful and 
elaborate tales, and that is his talent for rich farce, almost of his 
mother’s kind, though a little more polished and reticent. There 
are two of the tales in the present volume marked by a very high 
degree of this power—‘ The O’Connors of Castle Connor,” and 
“Relics of General Chassé.” Both are full of a very broad, but a 
very genuine fun, which reminds us of some of the most laughable 
scenes in “ Pickwick” itself, though it is certainly fun of a less 
unique, of a more theatrical kind. Both these tales would make 
very successful farces, if but a little extended and recast; and yet, 
amusing as they are, they seem rather to lower the type of Mr. 
Trollope’s genius, to be devel slightly and scarcely perceptibly, 
but still flavoured, with vulgarity. It is not when Mr. Trollope 
makes us laugh most that he deligiits us most. His fun is not com- 
plex, but simply consists in a happy fancy for ludicrous situations. 
And when his spirits mount to their highest, his intellect does 
not usually seem to be at its subtlest, as is the case with 
Mr. Dickens. Mr. Trollope’s imagination is, to some extent, 
absorbed by his sense of the ludicrous, while Mr. Dickens’s is only 
stimulated and enriched. Mr. Dickens could not have made the 





iscene in which the Englishwoman cuts up what she supposes to be 
General Chassé’s trousers, in order to carry away “relics” of that 
distinguished man from the Castle of Autwerp, while the real owner 
is shivering in the next room, more laughable than it is; but he 
would—at least in his earlier days—have infused a vast number of 
subtle side-lights and shadows that would have given you a fresh 
— of view on every reading. Mr. Trollope does not do this. Mr 

ickens’s humour is like shot-silk, it looks a different colour jg 
every different light. Mr. Trollope’s is that of the plain, steady, thea. 
trical artist, very broad and buoyant, but no more; and therefore, 
to see him at his best, we require a number of shifted scenes, while 
Mr. Dickens is seen whole in almost every one cf his more masterly 
sketches. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Prints for Cottage Walls: a Paper read by Request at the Book-Hawkery 
Union in Oxford. Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parker.—Professor 
Acland has produced a useful little paper on a subject that has not received 
the attention it deserves. He remarks that persons of all classes decorate 
their walls or screens in some manner. ‘“ The poor affix passages from 
Punch, penny sheets of songs, and the most astonishing representations of 
humanity, from the attack of Elisha’s bears on the children to the death of 
Nelson wrought on glass enamel, angels struggling with naked tars for his 
coffin, just as they purchase for the mantel-shelf white and tan plaster 
dogs without legs, or vermilion swains reposing on blue trees in glossy 
china. Their tastes are manifold as well as peculiar, and variety as well 
as a certain quaintness must be consulted in order to make the objects you 
offer acceptable as well as instructive.” With the aid of Mr. Richmond, Dr, 
Acland has drawn up a list of suggestions for subjects. For sacred subjects, 
engravings or photographs from the early Italian school and from Francia, 
Raphael, and Albert Durer, are recommended in preference to the somewhat 
hazy lithographs which the modern German school has introduced, but 
which no patronage has made popular. Among secular subjects, copies 
from Stothard’s “ Robinson Crusoe,” or engravings from Morland and 
Wilkie, are recommended. Portraits, we suspect, are pretty certain to come 
from the cheap serials, but a few photographs of British worthies, such as 
John Bunyan and Nelson, might easily be made from the National Portrait 
Gallery. The subject is worth a little attention. No one can doubt that 
there is some education in looking at a good engraving, and at a time when 
Russian peasants are procuring copies of Raphael's “ Madonna” in place of 
the conventional Byzantine Virgin, some effort ought to be made to ad 
vance Art-culture in England. 

An Exposition of the Lord's Prayer, Devotional, Doctrinal, and Practical; 
with Four Preliminary Dissertations. By the Rev. W. H. Karslake. J, 
H. and James Parker.—Is it not going a little too far to assert that the 
composition alone of the Lord's Prayer—even if it be only an arrangement 
of selected fragments of antecedently existing forms of prayer—argues 
“ infinite wisdom and skill?” Be that as it may, Mr. Karslake did well in 
acceding to the request of the members of Merton College that he should 
publish the lectures he preached in their chapel, in the year 1860-61, on 
the Sundays preceding the administration of the Holy Communion, Pre- 
fixed are four admirable dissertations on the parts, order, compass, and 
spirit of the prayer, on its use, on the mode of interpreting it, and on its 
origin. In the Appendix are placed copious extracts, on the same subject, 
from St. Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, Dr. Barrow, and other pious and learned 
expositors. The book is beautifully printed, so that he who runs may 
read. 

A Hand-Book of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy. By George F. 
Chambers, F.R.G.S. John Murray. —- With commendable industry, Mz. 
Chambers has applied himself to the compilation of a manual of Astronomy 
which shall be at the same time “ attractive to the general reader, useful 
to the amateur, and ‘ handy,’ also, as an occasional book of reference, to 
the professional astronomer.”’ Theoretical matter has for the most part been 
excluded, and all speculations on the creation of the universe carefully 
eschewed. On the other hand, an immense amount of practical informa- 
tion is afforded on all that pertains to the solar system of our own planet, 
Perhaps, for ordinary readers, the chapters on comets contain the largest 
amount of interesting matter, though not a few will devote themselves with 
the greatest zest to those portions of this portly volume which treat of 
tides, chronological astrongmy, and the starry heavens. The only fault 
that the most fastidious can find is with the form of the book itself, which 
is certainly ill chosen. A good-sized octavo would have been not ouly 
more pleasing to the eye, but intinitely more convenient. 

A Popular Account of Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. 
By David Livingstone, M.D. John Murray.—An edition of Dr. Living- 
stone’s travels in the form of a moderate-sized octavo volume shows 3 
kindly consideration for the ways and means of the general public. No 
other narrative of distant wanderings has for many a year enjoyed such a 
stable and wholesome popularity. ‘The ephemeral interest excited by M. 
Du Chaillu’s “ traveller's tales” was partly caused by the incredulity of 
his critics, and is already fading away. But the truthfulness of Dr. 
Livingstone’s statements has never been called in question, although he 
seemed to be opening up a new world for the cultivation of cotton and the 
introduction of Christianity. The numerous engravings which illustrate 
his descriptions add not a little to their fascination, and almost fill one with 
envy at his good fortune in having beheld so much that was new and 
wonderful, and having lived to chronicle the story of bis adventurous ex- 
plorations. It needs no prophetic lore to predict a large and ever-increas- 
ing circulation for this popular account of missionary labours and researches 
in Southern Africa. 

Lessons of Life and Godliness ; a Selection of Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of Doncaster. By Charles John Vaughan, D.D. Macmillan 
and Co.—Of late years a decided improvement has taken place in the tone 
and composition of sermons. They are no longer mere strings of Scriptural 
texts intertwined without harmony, or meaning, or applicability to the or- 
dinary affairs of human life. There is now an abundant choice of lectures, 
sermons, and discourses, suited to every phase of society, and ad- 
dressed to living beings, and not to a mere abstract congregation, with 
whom the preacher had no individual and heartfelt sympathy. The 
scanty attendance of young men in most churches is very frequently 
due to the monotonous and common-place essays that occupy three 





* Tales of Ali Countries. By Anthony Trollope. Chapman and Hall. 


quarters of an hour in their delivery, and leave only a dull, morbid 
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sensation of intense weariness. But a good preacher can still fill his 
church with an attentive audience, and, as of old, men who go to scoff 
will remain to pray. Dr. Vaughan’s sermons, if not particularly bril- 
liant or striking, are earnest and human. They are adapted to every class 
and order in the social system, and will be read with wakeful interest by all 
who seek to amend whatever may be amiss in their natural disposition or in 
their acquired habits. , 7 

Schoolboy Honour: a Tule of Halminster College. By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, M.A. Routledge and Co.— The difference between true and false 
honour could not possibly be better illustrated than it has been in Mr. 
Adams's clever and natural description of schoolboy life at Eton. He has 
taken no pains to make black so very black, or white so very white, but 
has contented himself with describing events as they really occur, and with 
delineating such characters as are commonly met with. Not only will 
Etonians turn with pleasure to his ‘healthy record of their sayings and 
doings, their manners and customs, but boys of all ages will recognize the 
truthfulness of his portraits. It is a capital story, told with ease and spirit, 
and throughout teaching a lesson of the highest moment, but without pro- 
lixity or Puritanism. 

The Children’s Picture-Book of Useful Knowledge. By the Author of 
“The Children’s Bible Picture-Book.” Bell and Daldy.—We demur to 
the title. A fair sprinkling of small woodcuts hardly merits the title of a 
picture-book, and we appeal to our small friends as the highest tribunal in 
such acase. The knowledge sought to be imparted may be useful enough, 
but it appears to us to be of a very dry nature, and it is certainly very 
miscellaneous. As a school-book, however, this carefully-written compila- 
tion is worthy of considerable praise, and will doubtless facilitate the irk- 
some and thankless offices of the teacher. 

Horace at the University of Athens. Jonathan Palmer.—In process of 
time the writer of this silly trifle may hope to write an extravaganza for 
the Victoria or the Standard. He is already capable of contributing to Fun. 

The National Magazine. Part LXII]. W. Tweedie.—The January 
number of this well-conducted periodical contains a somewhat indifferent 
portrait of the late Prince Albert, and alsoa really beautiful photograph 
of the “ Yellow Tower of Gwent,” the oldest portion of the ruins of 
Raglan Castle, dating from the time of the first Henry. There is, besides, 
the usual variety of tales in prose and verse, not particularly remarkable 
for power or beauty, but of fair average excellence, and thoroughly re- 
spectable. 

History of Rome: from the Building of the City to the Ruin of the Republic. 
By Edward Baldwin. Revised by W.S. Kenny. W. Tegg.—It would 
be more correct to designate this tiny volume as a series of sketches from 
the romance of Roman History. The author himself laughs to scorn the 
“ sophistical reasonings and subtle distinctions” by which some writers 
have been led to reject “ almost every example of Roman virtue on record.” 
He prefers to accept the ancient legends in a literal sense, as they “* were 
understood by the Romans themselves, who had the best means of informa- 
tion, and who felt in their own bosoms what a Roman was.” Serious 
criticism would manifestly be thrown away upon an opuscule written in 
such a spirit. Whatever else it may be, it is not history, nor is there a 
single story told in a manner to command the attention of the young. 

Case of the Seizure of the Southern Envoys. James Ridgway.— The 
Case of the Trent examined. James Ridgway.--The Seizure of the 
Southern Commissioners, considered with Reference to International Law. 
By P. A. Smith, M.A., L.L.B. James Ridgway.—The first of these 
three pamphlets, on a question happily settled for the present, is little 
more than a reprint from the Saturday Review, and is, of course con- 
demnatory of the outrage committed by Captain Wilkes. The second, how- 
ever, while affecting judicial impartiality, adv.«ates an appeal to arbitra- 
tion, but virtually approves of the conduct of the American captain. The 
third also pleads for forbearance on the part of the British Government, 
but solely on the grounds of war being a hateful calamity, of the meanness 
of attacking the Federal States at a disadvantage, and of an “ unblest 
partisanship” with a slaveholding population. Fortunately both Govern- 
ments are agreed as to the unjustifiableness of seizing the envoys on board a 
neutral vessel plying between neutral ports, and consequently any further 
notice of these ably written pamphlets is quite uncalled for. 

The Revised Statute-Book jor Session 1861. Edited by James Bigg, Esq. 
Waterlow and Sons.-—This is a cheap pocket edition of the statutes relating 
to the United Kingdom, passed in the course of the last Session, with im- 
proved indexes, side-notes, and tables. Though fully one-third less in 
bulk and weight than the Queen’s Printers’ edition, it contains quite as 
much information, with the additional advantage of being very much less 
expensive. If suitably encouraged, Mr. Bigg proposes to compile on the 
same plan a complete edition of existing statutes, a work likely to be of 
great assistance to the legal profession. 

Individual Exertion: a Christmas Call to Action. By Ellen Barlee. 
Emily Faithfull and Co.—An amiable and well-intentioned appeal, but 
scarcely calculated to produce any practical results. There can be no 
question, of course, as to the value of individual exertion, or as to the duty 
of all to help each other, but there is much danger in ill-regulated zeal, and 
nothing requires more careful guidance than the devious channels of private 
charity. 

The Illustrated Dublin Journal. Part IV. James Duffy.—As there are 
readers of all sorts, it is plain that there must be literature of all sorts. 
The Illustrated Dublin Journal belongs to that class, the value of which is 
fairly estimated at sixpence a month. There is no great objection, perhaps, 
to be made to the useful information department, but the stories are dread. 
fully melodramatic ; Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, however, contributing a tale 
of Bohemian life. The wood engravings fitly illustrate the text. 

Y Glimpses of the Life of a Sailor, By Franklin Fox. Charles Fox.— 
The chief merit of these dottings of a sailor's life is the alleged fact of 
their truthfulness. Of their probability there can be no question, allow- 
ing for the usual amount of high colouring incidental to nautical nar- 
ratives. The author's experiences were chiefly derived from serving on 
board American ships, and for that reason they possess a more than com- 
mon interest at the present moment. The different papers now bound 
together in the form of a tolerably consecutive narrative have already ap- 
peared in various periodicals, and, among others, in the Household Words. 
The absence of any particular plot or delineation of character, of course, 
deprives this little volume of any interest of an exciting order, but it is 
quite readable, and will cause a leisure hour to pass right pleasantly. 

A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on Law Consolidation. By Sir John Nodes 

Dickinson, R.A. James Ridgway.—In somewhat highflown language the 


late acting Chief Justice of New South Wales calls upon Lord Westbury 
to follow up his Bankruptcy Act by framing a Code, a Digest, and an Insti- 
tute of the Laws of England. Various suggestions are at the same time sub- 
mitted for his Lordship’s guidance and approval, which appear to be at 
least sensible and practical. A code, or a consolidated arrangement of the 
statutes, is a work which the present generation may hope to see accom- 
plished, but he must, indeed, be a sanguine man who expects to witness the 
day when the present 1200 volumes of Case Law are reduced to 100. 
However, the sooner a commencement is made the sooner will the desired 
end be attained, and if Sir J. N. Dickinson has contributed anything 
towards a consummation so devoutly to be wished for, he is entitled to the 
gratitude of all future litigants. : 

A Charge to the Grand Jury of Winchester, at the Michaelmas Quarter 
Sessions, 1861. By A.J. Stephens, LL.D. V. and R. Stevens and Son,.— 
Dr. Stephens has brought together within a narrow compass a vast quantity 
of statistical information relating to the extent of crime during the past 
year. He has also much to say on the subject of punishment, and on the 
general management of prisons. _It is gratifying to learn that there was 
a marked diminution of crime during the twelve months to which he refers, 
though a considerable increase is observable in the number of criminal 
lunatics ; but this is partly ascribed to “ the great vigilance of the police 
and to the unlimited detention of those who continued insane.” For the 
purposes of reference and comparison Dr. Stephens’s Charge will be found 
extremely useful and convenient. 

A Selection from the Norse Tales, for the Use of Children, By G. W. 
Dasent, D.C.L, Edmonston and Douglas.—Thrice happy the small folk 
into whose hands sball fall this charming story-book! Beautifully printed 
on tinted paper, enriched with the most spirited engravings, and elegantly 
bound, a prettier volume will scarce be found in a collection of éditions 
de luxe, Complying with the prudish scruples of certain strait.laced indi- 
viduals, the learned translator has eliminated a few stories that gave offence 
on the first appearance of these curious specimens of Norwegian fancy. 
Enough, however, remains to satisfy the most craving appetite for marvels, 
and to fill the juvenile mind with endless speculation and wonder, 

The Rural Almanac and Sportsman's Illustrated Calendar for 1862. “ The 
Field” Office—We cannot say much in favour of the illustrations, except it 
be those which enliven the advertisement sheets, some of which are highly 
artistic. En revanche there is a vast variety of matter interesting to the 
country gentieman, whether gardener, farmer, or sportsman, or all three in 
one. There are also some wonderful recipes for all sorts of things—for 
making ginger-beer, removing warts, recovering the apparently drowned, 
and getting rid of corns. Still, upon the whole, we give the preference to 
the advertisements. 

John Rogers; the Compiler of the First Authorized English Bible, the 
Pioneer of the English Reformation, and its First Martyr. By Joseph 
Lemuel Chester. Longman and Co.—The natural zeal of a biographer has 
led Mr. Chester to attach a somewhat excessive importance to his subject, 
which again has led him into quite unnecessary amplifications of the scanty 
materials at his disposel. He himself tells us that his original object was 
simply to trace his ow. descent from the Marian protomartyr, but in the 
course of his researches he became convinced that sufficient justice had not 
been rendered to the memory of that courageous and pious man, Hence, 
these 450 octavo pages, not one-third of which will ever be read by the 
general public. He certainly adduces satisfactory evidence to show that 
Fox was at least careless as to numerous particulars in the life of the 
martyr, and that he took unpardonable liberties with Rogers's own account 
of his examinations, the manuscript of which was actually in his possession. 
This curious document has been exhumed by Mr. Chester from among the 
Lansdowne manuscripts, and is now published for the first time. Had 
this gentleman been content with placing the true incidents of Rogers's 
life in their proper light, and had he done so briefly and dispassionately, 
his book would have been far more valuable than it now is, while en- 
cumbered with genealogical papers and biographical sketches of some of 
his supposed descendants— worthy men, no doubt, but wholly uninteresting 
to the world at Jarge. The martyr himself appears to have been a fearless 
and earnest man, thoroughly convinced of the errors of Popery, and de- 
termined at all hazards to stand by his opinions. There was nothing 
fanatical about him. He had acknowledged Queen Mary as the rightful 
occupier of the throne, was happy in his domestic life, loving his foreign 
wife and numerous family with tenderness and loyalty, and held a good 
living in the Established Church. But he never for a moment seems to 
have entertained the slightest doubt as to what it was his duty to do and 
suffer. He never faltered or sought to trim between the two conflicting 
creeds, neither did he exhibit any traces of bigotry and intolerance. 
Within his heart rose “the star of the unconquered will,” 

** Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed,” 

and this serenity he preserved even throughout his agony at the stake. 
The plain unvarnished tale of the life of such a truly great and good man 
could not fail to excite a sublime and holy sympathy, but in Mr. Chester's 
narrative all such emotions are choked beneath an amplitude of words and 
wearisome ejaculations. If he would take the trouble to rewrite his 
story, omitting all genealogical disquisitions, he might yet be able to 
produce a book that every English household would be eager to possess, 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia: a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People, Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings. Vols L., lI., and 
11]. W. and R. Chambers.— Taking as their model the well-known German 
Encyclopedia quaintly designated the “ Conversations-Lexicon,” Messrs. 
Chambers have produced a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, which is, 
in many respects, a decided improvement upon the much praised-original. 
The addition of maps and numerous wood-engravings cleverly executed 
is in itself a marked advance upon the excellent German work, while every 
advantage has been taken of the immense progress made during the last 
decade in every branch of human science to give the most exact and fullest 
information on each separate subject. The publishers have also judged 
wisely in adhering to the simple alphabetical arrangement instead of break- 
ing up their Encyclopedia into segments devoted tothe various departments of 
knowledge. For purposes of reference, this is far more convenient than 
having to search under the different heads of Philosophy, Science, History, 
and Biography. Neither is the ordinary inquirer perplexed by long 
treatises which by their very learning defeat the object for which they 
were designed. At the same time, it must not be supposed that there is 





anything trivial or ‘superficial in the definitions and descriptions given in 
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Lowestoft, and the description of their last “ outing” has the freshness and 
purity of a pastoral. The cordial relations established between these well- 
conducted schoolboys and the simple villagers cause both parties to look 
forward to their annual meeting with anticipations of delight, which were 
certainly not disappointed in the year 1861. The sympathy, too, that 
evidently exists between the se holars and their teachers is most creditable 
to both, and is the best illustration of Mr. Hawtrey’s theorem, that “ trust- 
fulness in dealing with boys is the way to make them honestly good, and 
a security against their having two sets of manners and habits, one when 
seen, and the other when not seen.” This little volume should be read by | 
all who take an intelligent interest in the education of the lower middle | 
elasses. : 

| 

| 








Dictation Evercises. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, (Longman and Co.) 

Scattered Leaves. By Henry Sewell Stokes. (Longman and Co.) 

A Key to Arithmetical Examples for Home and School Use. Vart!. Containing 
Answers to upwards of Five Thousand of the Leading Questions. By William | 
Davis, B.A., &. (Longman and Co.) 

Hymas for the Church of England. (Longman and Co.) 

Thoughts on Personal Religion. Being a Treatise on the Christian Life in its two | 
chief Elements, Devotion and Practice, By Edward Meyrick Goulbourn, D.D. | 
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Colonization in India and 
“The Indus and its 
and Co.) 

The Punjab Railway. 
Territories, for the official year ending 
Sons.) 


mmissioners Considered with Reference to Interna 
By Philip Anstie Smith, M4 


Australia C 
Provinces, 


npared. Reprinted, with Additions, from 
By W.?P. Andrew. (William H. Alle 


Extracted from Report on Administration of the Punjab 
30th April, 1861. (Waterlow and 


BIRTH. 
On the 9th inst. at Argrennan, Castle Douglas, N.B., Lady Bertha Clifton, ¢ 
@ son. 
MARRIAGE, 
at St. John's, Paddington, by the Rev. Christopher Bowen. recter 
and father of the bridegroom, Charles Synge Christo. 
pher Bowen, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, to Emily Frances Rendel, eldesx 
daughter of the late James Meadows Rendel, Esq., F.R.S. 
DEATHS. 

On the 9th Sept., 1860, supposed to be lost in the Japan Waters, in a typhoon 
Philip C. M. de Vismes, midshipman of H.M.S. Camilla, fourth son of Count Heny 
de Vismes, of Bedford, and grandson of Admiral the Hon, Alexanderr Jones 


On the 7th inst., 


Jnaugural Addresses in the University of Edinburgh. 


liam Blackwood and Sons.) 


By the late John Lee, D.D., 
&c. To which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author. 


H Contributions to an Amateur Magazine, in Prose and Verse. By Richard Perry,| On the sth inst., aged 83, 
( M.A., &e. Second Edition. (Rivingtons.) | Charles, fourth Viscount Ranel 
; An Index to“ In Memoriam.” (Edward Moxon and Co.) On the loth inst 


| the late Sir 
By Lord Neaves. (Wil- | On the 10th inst., at 


at Weston-super-Mare, 
John Gay Alle 
Notton, ag 
| (Buffs), eldest son, of Sir John Awdry 


Admiral the Hon. Alexander Jones, youngest son @ 
gh, born on the 9th of March, 1778. 

Mary Spire Alleyne, eldest daughter @ 
of the Island of Barbadoes. 

d 27, Lieutenant John Awidry, 





yne, Bart., 





3rd Regimen 





y r “IN oe ae hy 
‘’ EOLOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, | 
7 LONDON.—Proresson TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 
a Course of Lectures on Geology, on Friday morn January 24th, 
at o'clock. They will be continued on each succeeding Wednes- 
day and Friday at the same hour. Fee, 21 12s. 6d 
R. W. 











JELF, D.D., Principal 


+ ah) : ; + nn 
ANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS (The 
Queen's Concert Rooms).—The pr. prietor, Mr. COCKS, of 
New Rurlington-street, has the satisfaction to announce that the 
Restoration of these Rooms (unrivalled for thei: acoustic properties) 
is now complete. Engagements may be made for Concerts, Balls, 
rées, Lectures, Bazaars, Fancy Pairs, Meetings, Sabbath Ser- 
vices, &c. Information as to terms and other particulars may be 
obtained of Messrs Robert Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington-street, 
and 4, Hanover-square, Negent-street, London, W. The Rooms 
=) inspected at any time when not engaged, on presen tation 
ca 








E LAZENBY and SON beg to offer 
° de to notice their selections of new Foreign Preserved Fruits 
for Dessert : jreengages, Vears, Strawberries, Angelica 





Hized and Glace, Dried Cherries, Almonds, } 
igs. French and Elvas Plums, Normandy | 
Pippina, Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Carrants, &€ | 
Pickles, Jams, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sug 
Colza and other Oils, Candles, and General Groceries, will pms be | 
found of the best desc 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W a 








N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


7a Grace 7 TAD " baa hl t 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. — 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re- 
quested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, | 
signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual 
injunction iu Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genuine 
BE, LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Fdwards-street, Portman-square, | 
ion, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are | 
compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
a imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





7 ; To 
~AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to nue the Publie against Spurious Imitations of 

their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
pounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ "HE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 





MAGNESIA has been aos twenty-five years empha- 
| tically sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally ac- 
cepted by the Public, as the best remedy for Ac of the Sto- 
much, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Ind igestion, and as a Mild 
perient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and uniform 
strength, only by Fn and Co., 172, New Bond-street, 
— ; and sold by ali respectable Chemists throughout the - 
world. 
; + TIVE AT IN 0 7 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
used in the Royal Laundry. —The Ladies cre respectfully 
iaiormed that this, Starch is Exelusi ely im the Royal 
y's Laundress say-* that although she 
ice, and other Powder Starches, she has 
f wore to the GLENFIELD, which is the 
Flnert Stareh she ever used. When you ask for 














Royal 


againsi the PUISO\S 


haps to trace.—We are, feiiow-countrymen, 


COLLEGE OF HEAL TH, 


v. TOWER. R. 
SALE OF STORES.—By order of 


Secretary of State for War, to be — by Public Auction, in | addressed. 


, 1862, at 11 o'clock in 





the Tower, on Monday, the 27th of Janus 
the forenoon precisely, the following store 8: 

Tents and Marquees 
Accoutrements 
Firewood 


Great Coats and Cloaks 

Capes, waterproof 

Clothing 

Rags, woollen, various 
Old Iron, Steel, and Miscellaneous Articles. 


May be viewed at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the three 
working days previous to the Day of Sale, and Catalogues may 
be had at the War-office, Pall Mall; the Tower; and Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich. 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


E PP S’S COCOA 
(commonly called Epps’s Homm@opathic Cocoa). 





grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
have procured its general adoption as 

a most desirable bres st beverage. Each aK labelled 

“JAMES Errs, Homm@opathic Chemist, Loudon.” db 

lib. packets, at Is. 6d. per lb., by Grocers, everywhere. 


The delicious aroma, 
power of this pre pare 








IT OLLOWAY’S OINTM ENTand PILLS. 


DANGEROUS CHEST COMPLAINTS.—The enumeration of 
these diseases is scarcely necessary, as, unfortuna'ely, most Eng- 
lishmen know them to theircost. Whooping: «eh, croup, common 
colds, influenza, bronchitis, asthma, pleurisy, inflammation of the 
lungs, and even consumption in its ‘earliest stages are best treated | 
by rubbing Holloway's Ointment upon the front and back of the | 
chest. It penetrates internally, checks the cold shiverings, relieves 
the over-gorged lungs, gradua y lifts the oppression from the chest, 
and releases the impeded respira:‘ion hitherto so distressingly dis- 
agreeable and highly dangerous n treating this class of diseases 
Holloway’'s Pills should always be taken while using his Ointment; 


























they purify the blood, promote perspiration, and allay the excessive 


irritation. 


D® 


THE | 
STROYING the 


CHEMISTS’ SHOPS at LISBON. 


EOPLE 


POISONS 
BRAVO! 


in the 





erster, Messrs. CROSSE and Ae, London, &e. &c., and b 1 
Gr carne wn saleannite " » ane oF PEOPLE OF ENGLAND,—This appears to us the only way of 
-—] - doing away with the pharmaceutical poisons. Parliament seems 
INN EF oO in ‘bp? SP U R RE | r L U ‘| D helpless. The newspa here are trying to make the peop! 
lieve t »f the true cause of so many deatly 





, rtugal which has led to this popular el 


These newspapers say it is owing to the want of proper drainage; 
if so, it is an extraordinary fact that the Royal Family alone should 
have been the victims. However, be this as it may, it is ad 





mitted by doctors themselves that their poisons will kill! by FRAC} | 
TIONS OF A GRALN, then we say that death may either be pro- 


j 


duced unwittingly by the doctor, or by other agency difficult per- 


Your obedient Servants, 
THE MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH } 
COLLEGE OF HEALTu. | 
Euston-road , London, Jan. 1, 1862. | 
*.* For further information, read the “ Report” of the Britisa | 
uston-road, London, in the January num- 





-TEXF ) ber of * The Hygeist.” (fic ! n 2d. b ” 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, Vaccination caly maltigiien distann, and ts no protection egeiast | 
that you ge it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. the Small-pox. After vaccination let no one be surprised at chil- | 
WUTBRESUUON and Co., Glasgow and London. dren breaking out in sores and eruptions, blindness, &c. &c. | 





| fYOLLARD 
the | © WEST -END 


a 
» olb., and | 


¢ | Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney 





| suitable fur the F 


and COLLARD’S NEW 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVE 
BOND STREET, where all communications ar 
PIANOFPORTES of all Classes for Sale and Mire 
26, Cheapside, E.C, 





| SERERT, 





. 
City 
Branch, 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


: S ‘ a mr . 
CSbERS GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
= Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/. 15s, 
Glass Dessert e 2. Os, 
| All articles ms arked in ply n figures, 

Ornamental Glass, English and Fo suitable for Presents 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1807. 












yam . . 
BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-KOOMS 
separate display of I ps, Baths, and 
The s of each is at once the largest, 
l ever submitted to the public, and marked 
that have tended to make bis 
country. 
s. 6d. to 201. each. 


aineaaiiin 

| | EDSTEADS, 
WILLIAM 8 

| devoted exclusively to the 

Metallic 








Bedsteads. 
and most varie 
*S proportionate with those 
distinguished in 





a 














| 
| Shower Baths, from . Ss. to 64 each. 
L amps (Moderateur), from . Gs, te Ne 7s. each, 
| (All other kinds at the ae rate 
| Pure Cates OD ccsscsccecsecsvccssvcces 4s Oi. per gallon. 
])'s! COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of the 


patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
the set of six; Block 
ant modern patterns, 
r without silver plated 


ost recherche 
BURTON'S Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d 
Tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s, 6d. the set of six ; ¢ 
39s. 9d. to 6s. the set ; Britannia Metal, wi 


ne — and m 
3. 







| 











handles, 34. Ils to 6. Ss. the set of five Electro-plated, % 
214 the set of four; Block Tm Hot Water Dishes, with wells for 
| gravy, 12s. to 30s itannia Metal, 22s. to ; Electro-plated 





on Nickel, full size, 


‘\ JILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
| FUR NISHING iRONM ONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, of 500 Illust 
tions of nit erling Silver and Electro-Plaw 
Nickel Silv po Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Watet 
es, Kitchen Ranges, 
































a orn Gaseliers trays, Urns and K . Clocks, Table 
+ Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, Ir s Bedsteads, 

dding, Bedro wd Cabinet Furniture Lists of Prices 

ad Pians of th la Show- 39, Oxtord- 
: 4 4, Newman-stre >, and 6, Perry's 





iews. 


TNRIVALLED LOCK STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELEB 

aud WILSON Mauutacturing Company, With recent improve 
ments. 

The LOcK STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, Hem, Fell, 
Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity and perfect regularity, and i 
the best for every de ectipth 2 of work, The Machine is simple, 
compact, and elegant in design, not liable to get out of order, and 
is so easily understood that a child may work it, and it is alike 
‘amily and Manutactarer. 








OFFICES AND SALE Rooms, 139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
W. lastructions grates urchaser. 
Tustrated pre s, with testamonials, grates and post free. 
Manufacturers FoOT'S PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. A taste- 
staud, with perfect security against the loss of an, Umbrella. 


to every p 
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HE EAST INDIA COTTON AGENCY 
(Limited). Incorporated with Limited Liability. 
Capital, 500,000/., in 50,000 shares of 101 each, 
First issue, 10,000 shares, with preference on succeeding issues 


LAND, COLONT- 
pe Feat AOENCE ASSOCIATION (Limited), 


No! 2, New Broad-street. 





\< he purchase of 
The asesieton & td Lae cealaahie un- | Deposit on first issue on application 10s. per share, and on allotment 
unnet, several valuable — es ., making 1. 10s. per share. 
cleared tracts attac have also been received from gentle. | No call will be made exceoding 1 per share, por at a less interval 
Numerous ap poo ag India, and wishing to avail them- than four months, and not more than one-half the capital to be 


ay the assistance the assoc dation; | 
mort, estates already cultivate 
“tstmanere proceed to India immediately the shares 





called up without shareholders’ co: 
TRUST 
Duncan Dunbar, Esq., 


nt in general meeting. 





Limehouse 








also from parties | 
oot 
| 
| 











H. E. Gurney, Esq., Lombard-street. 
. of th tion vy, Esq 
By the are allotted, to organise 0 me a Acne cana = . LONDON I’ KOVISLONAL COMMITTER. 
T M PAN Y. | Alexander Alison, E.sq., late of the firm of Alison, Merry, and Cun- 
on Pi Cl DE GCINDE RAIL Ww AY Cc O —_ inghame, Glasgow, 4, Cannon-place, Brighton 
* S Applications are received for Debentures in sums of not less | Charles Allen, Esq., late Secretary to B nan Government, Tenby 
Ton. Sip than 100. for the purposes of the Indus Steam Flotilla, bearing | pi,jlip Anstruther, fsq., late Chief Secretary to Ceylon Government. 
interest at five per cent. per annum for five years, with power of | 4 1 chin, Dharwar, and Bombay 
renewa! for a second period of five years Fiotile vell and Co., London ; and Camp- 





into Indus Steam 


These Debentures are convertib 
wing given at this office. 


Capital Stock on one month's notice 


Jombay 





Mo a w F Ditmas, late Madras En gineers, Croydon, 





























































































































































rations Intevest le pays! bie half-yearly by coupon at Messrs. Smith, Payne, WwW Eddis, Esq., Commercial! Associati ‘mot British India, ¢ raig'>- 
- t, Charing -cross. 
Yrineipal ‘and Interest are guaranteed by the Secretary of State jt Elliott, late Chief Magistrate of Madras, The Mount 
se, By for India in Council on the face of the bonds Harrow-on-the- Hill 
its and y. PETERS, "ied Secretary Frederick Fincham, Esq., of Royal Asiatic Society's Trade and 
Gresham House, Old Broad-street, Jan. 11, 1st ultural Committee, 9. Sheffield-gardens, Kensington 
D. de, ——————————— | N. Fowler, Esq., 50, Cornhill 
a ik . lonel C. W. Grant, late Bombay Engineers, Penn Hill, We 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING | “jem rant, late Bombay Engineers, Pean Hil, Westo 
)xford, COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) | nel George Marryatt Gumm, late Madras Artillery 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Atal . Port | Hoare, Esq., of Northdown Bassett, near Southampton 
Unie Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Kadina allar Approve rafts Francis Lascelles, Esq.. late Civil and Sessions Judge, ot Western 
a negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of B she India, “dak hill-park. Hampstead 
Dusiness conducted with Victoria and New South Wales through os 5. illans, late Bengal Army, 3, St. Barnard’s-crescent, 
the Company's Agents. . Edin vurgh 
54, 0 Broad-street, E.C WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. M, 2 , late of Martin, Pillans, and Co,, Calcutta 
| Alexander Rimington, Esq., Leckie and Co., Bombay, at Gled- | 
ASSUR! stanes and Co, Austinfriars 
| PNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE | piintri Spooner, Han. late Collector of Customs, Bombay, and 
5 Special Tariff Commissioner for India; at Spooner, Attwouds 
No. 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C a a ee ee ae 
Rev. ( __Eatablished in the year 1934. William Sowerby, Esq., C.E.F.G.5 , Member of the Indian Agri 
Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay cultural Society; late ieee ntendent Engineer Department of 
Secon! gents throughout India ’ | Public Works, India 
— The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 45 per cent., | ; As skinner, eq. (Jardine, Skinner, and Co., Calcutta), Came, 
0 that a person being assured for _— at the age of Wis now orche: 
ilerna. paying 134 ss 7d. instead of 24. ss». & K "Gaeman 'Eaq (R. Thomas and Co., Calcutta) 
h, Ma INVESTED CAPITAL UP w AR pe 4 zai = —_ With power to add to their number.) 
a MANCHESTER PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE 
| Dan a 6: ~ a (In course of formation ) 
ee ea ice tmmary 2, 1x62, | Charles Andrew, Faq., Manchester and Compstall, 
Villian Siect-ctrent, Lantus, Conaney 5, Hugh Birley, Esq. (Birley and Co., Manchester) 
OTICE is hereby given that a General | Henry punicp, Esq., of Craigton (Janes Dunlop and Sons, Glas 
’, from Meeting of the Proprietors of the Law Lire AssURANCE gow) 
Alles SoOCTETY, will be held at the Society's Office, Fleet-street, London PD. G. Fleming, Esq., Manchester, 
on Saturday, the first day of February next, at Twelve o'clock at | Wm. Gray, Esq., M.P., Bolton, Lancashire. 
Prank noon precisely, pursuant tot p ovisions of the S ciety's Deed of | John ea Esq. (Heugh, Balfour, and Co, Manchester). 
unjad Settlement, tor the purpose of receiving the Auditor's Annual | Jot r 8, Esq. (Thomas Cardw Ii and ¢ »., London and Liver- 
w and Report of the Accounts of the Society up to the 3st of December li, Parsons, and Co., Bombay 
last, to elect two Trustees in the reom of the Right Hon, Lord yder, Esq., Bolton, Lancashire 
Campbell, deceased ; and the Kight Hon Lord Abinger, de et Benjamin Whitn wth, Esq., Manchester and Fleetwood. 
"i o en Auste Es« € AGENT AT MANCHESTER 
=== to elect a Director in the room of Benjamin Austen, Eequir 
deceased ; and for general purposes. Charles Speakman, Esq., Ducie-stree : : 
The Director to be chosen im the room of Benjamin Austen, MANAGING DiRECTOR.—A. C. Brice, Esq | 
. deceased, will remain in office until the 24th day of June AUDITORS. 
on, o — oy Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 16, Tokenhouse- 
By order of the Directors, yard 
(WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNTS, Actuary ~ ag“ te = Boa, ooh calaattas 
~ | Messrs. Browne iad, vl M reste 
rector STABLISHED I* } BANKERS.— Messrs Drewett, Fowler, and Barnard, | 
hrist , Cornh ndon; Branches of the N ' Provincial B 
eldes L BE RT ME Dit AL an iF AM IL, Y EN- } of England at ‘Hath, Brist i. Birmi gha ‘ t a i Ma ~ 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSUR ~~} BE COMPANY. | chester, and Southampton; British Li Company Bank, Ediu- 
Principal Offices —7, Waterlo Ace, 1 42, New Bridge- et, | burgh, Glasgow, and branches; the Oricutal Bank Corporation 
m | SCLICITORS 
Branch ffices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong J. F. Elinstie, Esq., 10, Lombard-st t, London. 
phooa Kong. wit! agencies throughout the United Kingdom. | Messrs. Sale, Worthington, Shipma vi Seddon, Manchester. | 
Henry POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SHAREREOS } 
: The accumulated assets exce . £650,000 «. Brunton and Sons, Aucti art Chambers, Bartholomew- 
on of The subscribed capital 0.000 | lane, London. 
son ¢ The annual income from life premiums exe. coeds .. «+» 250,000 | Messrs. Shore and Kirk L Red Lion-street, Manchester. | 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants abe vat. . 1,000,000 | SECKETA ' bag 
hter of The new business is progressing at the rate of above £25,000 OFFices—10 Old Je pwry Chambers, Lo E.t | 
per annum. ABRIDGED PRosPrectTts | 
ron The Company transacts the following description of business The growth of cotton in India is nearly double that of A a 
mens Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and Eu- | The export from India has been increasing at an average rate of | 
dowments of all kinds, India Kisk A <s, and Guarantee | 1) per cent. per annum for years past withstandi 
—_———) business ; and confers upon Insurers gre acilities and advan- | +] eatly ended without th 
th tages, coupled with pertect seeurity | roved transport a | 
\ EW Special and peculiar features have been ad pted in order to ren- | Any proposes to afford | 
FEN der the Company's Policies additionally valua ns securities, and | icies will be est shed In tl terior of India 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved | purchase cotton there, clean, pack, and press it into bales fit for 
from forfeiture. expert, so that its ix as ! iq ty wi preseryv i 
Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assure y i sound as when pick and charges be greatly economised 
information, may be obtained on applic mt < | The tion so prepared will be offered for sale at the port of ship- 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterioo-place r.. | ment 
to whom applications for agencies in places not efficien - 1 returns apital of 25,00 ) ated at 41,10) 

2 sented may ve addressed The shares of t t I K panies in Bb stand at 
ERS, PRANK EASUM, Secretary. | 100 per cent. premius | 
andles A aN | The promoters are confident of a dividend of 15 per t. per | 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIB re a Lage 
1862.—A highly-finished and aceu 1 mag- etc, erect ge eg aby ee 1 a — 5 
aificent structure, for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of Se ee tie = ' preg Notes Sega eg 
1862, with an ek gant Almanach may be had, gratis, of | | eon - “ = fe cop aps ee ~~ P . 
” . MOSES and SON, - : 
Z Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Drapers 
13, Bootmakers, and General Outfitters NDIA FREEHOLD LAND, COLONI- 
London Houses | ZATION, TRUST, and AGENCY ASSOCIATION (Limited 
— City Establishment | Fally Incorporated under ¢ Limited Liability Act. Capital 
. 154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 53, 54, 56, 46, Aldgate | 100.0002, in 100,000 Shares of IL ea with power to increase t 
Ss.— Oxsford-street Branch 0004 Deposit on applicat It is calculate 
200M8 6, 07, HS, New Uxtord-street Hart-street | that this deposit will be sufficient f erations of th 
. Tottenham-court-ro | Association, but no call to exceed 5s, perShare, and at intervals of 
FU 137, 134, Tottenham-court Euston-roadl. } not less than t athes 
Country Establishm DimrectTors 
Sheffield and Bradtord, Yorkshire Francia Las Esq, Oak H Ia Hampstead (late Civil 
— —————— and Sessions Ju India 
h RVEL OF MECHANISM, | n. Sowerby, Esq., C.E., F.G.S., Managing Direct late Super- 
, y rraAT¢£N “rp . : 
cn EVOLVING SHOP” FRONT :—The | « patty 
he only Revolving Shop Front in the world may be seen |  yfajor Frederick Ditm ts (late Madr 
gratis, any time between 9 a.n t E. MOSES and | 4 Steedman, Es., Merchant, 17 and 
on. SON'S Branch Establishment, NEW oxroRD ‘STREL T, corner 6 Upper Park-road, Hampstead 
of HART STREE David Brown 6,1 all-street 
The Iustrated Weekly News thus notices this great novelty in KS 
the Mechanical Art R 7 t :2 . 
e . Barnett, Hoare, Barnett, and ¢ 62, Lombard-str ee: 
“It presents to the street passenger the appearance of a qua- enee “s - 0 se nta Bank ¢ fe ation, in I ia. = 
drangular plate-glass window » elegant intercolumniations. SOLICITOR. 
The pavement in front is inlaid with encaustic tiles, and the two R. D. Hughes, Esq., 52, Lincolu’s Inn-fields. 
pie are fitted with silvered pls n BROKERS 
tines the quadrangular colonn . if “Messrs. Towgood and Strachan, 33, Throgmorton-street 
such it may be called, presents ntinually « t as it SECKETARY 
passes the shop frontage. The whole has a ver endid E. J. Ray, Esq 
effect, especially as the various embellishments are peculiarly rich OFFICES 
and fanciful; but a correct idea an ingenious mechanical con- 2. New Broad-street, E.¢ 
trivance of this nature is n« nveyed by mere paar ue n AGENTS LN INDIA 
and must he seen to be appr As tur as the spec or can 





Calcutta 





observe, the window seenis to r ze the conception of ae ual 
motion, and hurrying crowds suddenly stop t mtemplate it 
MOSES ANI) SON 
Ready|- made and Bespoke Tailo Ha 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe 
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fy The objects of this Association are 
. City Establishment, . 1 7 urchase Freehold Lands i 4, as now offered by 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 3, 84, 4, 96, Aldgat Government for the first tir e of five shillings per 
a Oxford-strect Branck acre for waste land eared land 
506, 507, 508, New Oxtford-street; |, 2, 3, Hart-street 2. To advance n ntherwise, to assist partics | 
Tottenham-court-road Branch } n of estates 
C H 137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Eust | A nts in » India ) and non-resident pro- 
4 ong Country Esta nts i investment of moneys, collection of rents, or other 
SLEB ff Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire | } 
roves , ‘TT 1 eProp As ition presents 
h R. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, | g trom the trans A, with 
Fell A, 52, Fleet street, bas introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE- app gauges, au \ s on 
ad is SCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEE TH, fixed without SPRING: 
in ple, wes, or ligatures. They so peri resemble the natural od capita rrowed in this 
and &8 not to be distinguish i the crizinals t sest 0 n 2 t ue Associa a 
alike they will never change « ra t + found supe | 
to any teeth | re used Tikes me nd dows re th jon e ha Shar a t| 
DON, tion of roots, « y painful operation, and ort and pre- . ‘ 
Serve teeth that on loose, and is guaranteed articulation sof A ation for Shares may be had of 





and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 


| the Brokers, and at 
Gcation. 52, Fleet-street.—At home from 10 till . 
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TS QUARTERLY REVIEW. No, 
CCXXL, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Railway Control 
If. The Princess Charlotte. 


Ill. Populer Education—The New Code. 
1V. Iceland—The Change of Faith. 
The Late Prince Consort. 
VI. Spain as it Is. 
VII. Lord Castlereagh 
VIU, The American Crisis. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


f be E EDINBURGH REVIE Ww, No. 
CCXXKXIIL, was published on W EDN ESDAY 
LAST. 
CONTENTS: 
Life and Writings of William Paterson. 
If. Sewell’s Ordeal of Free Laboar. 
Ill, Max Miiller on the Science of Language. 


IV. Military Defence of the Colonies. 
’. Felix Mendelsshon's Letters 
VI. Wrecks, Lifeboats, and Lighthouses. 
VIL. Burton's City of the Saints. 
VILI. May's Constitutional History of England. 
IX. The Lady of La Garaye 
X. Belligerents and Neutrals 


London: Lonemay & Co; Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 


On Wednesday, the 22nd instant, will appear No. L. of 
an entirely New Ilastrated Serial, containing 64 


pages, entitled, 
ZVERY BOY’S MAGAZINE, 


4 CONTENTS 
The Wild Man of the West: a = of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Chapters l. and Il. By R. M. Ballantyne. 


Illustrated 
Our Domestic 
Wood 


Pets.—The Squirrel. By the Rev. J. G. 


Our First Great Sea-Fight. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
Football. By George Forrest. Illustrated 
Amongst the Show Folks. Chapter L. By Stirling Coyne. 
A Word about the Gorilla. Illustrated. 
London: Routtepce, Warye, and RoutLeper, 
Farringdon-street 


1OD BLESS OUR wIDow ED 





I QUEEN. A i Prayer.—Wo by W. S. 
PASSMORE. Music by W, T. WR [GHTON. Appro- 
priately Illustrated. 2s. éd 

IN MEMOKIAM.—His late R.EL the PRINCE CON- 


SORT. Elegy for Piano. By BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
With appropriate Illustrations. 3s 

DEAD MARCH IN SAUL. Arranged for the Piano, 
by u. F. WEST 38 

London: R 
street, Publishers 








onerts Cocks and Co 
to her Most Grac 


New Burlington- 
ious Majesty the 


| Queen 


eKEEDOM of WORSHIP.—CHU RCH 


I 


FINANCE.—CHURCH EXTENSION. 
CONFERENCE at MANCHSTER, 
The ANNUAL MEETING of the NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION for PROMOTING FREEDOM of PUBLIC 


WORSHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND will be held 














atthe Town Hall, MANCHESTER, on WEDNESDAY 
| the 22nd day of January, 1862, at Twelve o'clock; and 
» Conference will take place of Members of the Church 
of England desirous of restoring the Parochial system 
now injured and imperilled by the private appro- 
priation of Parish Churches, and the exclusion of the 
parishion at large from the free use thereof; and of 
promoting a m general observance of the practice 








of Wee kly Of ings, enjoined by Holy Scripture gene- 
rally on all Christians, and especially by the Church of 
|i ngland on the Clergy and Lait 

William J. Garnett, Esq., M.P., Chairman to the 
Council, w preside 

Communications may be addressed to the Secretaries, 
1, Adam-street, iphi, London, and 14, Ridgefield, 


chester 


H. DAY, LL.B., 


the Grammar Sect Burton-on-Trent 
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imita the et {his boarders to enghé 
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modern languages, and his pupils have been ver 




















i ympeting fur scholarships in both universities . 
the Rev, Dr. JEUNE, lor of Oxtord; Rew. I RDs- 
worTn, Canon of tminster; Sir OSWALD Mosisy, Bart 
Kolleston Hall; M. T. Bass, £sq., M.P., &—Terms on application 
Wis! WILL THIS COST TO 

PRINT? is hought oft terary minda, 
public characters, and persons of be s An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may SPECI- 
MEN BOOK oF TYPes, and informs at on appli 
ation, by 
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Every one si 
THE RALL Ww AY "PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMP ANY 
Grant Policies for Sums fr to £1000. Assuring against 
heh dys} Nove 
An Annual Paymen ase DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, ora Week yA e of £6 to the Assured 
whi and ury 
Apply for Forms wwe, my information to the PRro- 
VINCIAL AGE KING CLERKS af the RAILWAY STa- 
4, CORNBILL, Losbom, E 
this ¢ jompany as ¢ OMPENSATION 
es nal Injury 
wert RAILWAY JOURNEY 





sting id, 2d, or 3d 

















| INSURANCE Tickets at all the PRIN~ 
CIPAL ; A TIONS 
powered by Speci arliament, [540 
“WILLI. Ad MJ. VIAN, Secretary 
64, Cornhill B.A 
\W ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 490,0008. 
The last Honus was in 1559, the next Valuation will be in 1964, 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company 
I eliate and Deferred Annuities and End tn 
ew Premium Ivo me for the Year P61, 4 
I eo granted against ACCIVENTS of DISEASE total? 
lisabling the Assured, for a small ext f 
Paid-up P granted after Five Ax nal Pagunente, 
Haif Credit Premram system for tive years 
Forms on application to the Orric <, 35, Strand, Leadon, 


THOS. G. WILLIAMS, Jun,, Manager. 
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Second Edition, demy 8vo, 9s., 
ONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. By JOHN STUART 
MILL. 
London: Parker, Son, and Roury, West Strand. 
This day, demy 8vo, 15s., 
N HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
7 ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS. By SIR 
GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M.P. 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 














This day, Two Volumes, Post 8vo, lés., 
OOD FOR NOTHING;; or, Att Down 
Hi. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Re- 
printed from Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, post 8vo, 5s., 
HE DESTINY OF THE CREATURE, 
_& and other Sermons, Preached before the University 
of Cambridge by CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, Dean of 
Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King's College, 
mdon. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, Post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 


HE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 

A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 

stitution of Great Britain. By JOHN HULLAH, Pro- 

fessor of Vocal Music in King's College and in Queen's 
College, London ; and Organist of Charter-house. 

London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 








8vo, price 16s., the Fourth Volume, completing the 
Work, of 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
HISTORY OF SLAVERY, AND TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF COLONIES. By ARTHUR HELPS. 
Vols. I. and II., 28s. Vol. IIL, 16s, 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day is published, price 5s., 
rMHE NORTHERN CIRCUIT; or, Brief 
Notes of Sweden, Finland, and Russia. With 
coloured Frontispiece. 
Cambridge: MacmiLian and Co., and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 





Ready this day, demy 8vo, price 1s., 


VYHE EDUCATION of the MIDDLE 

_ CLASSES in ENGLAND. By F. V. THORNTON, 
Rector of Rrown Candover, Hants. 

Sairn, ELper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 

This. day, with Emigration Map, post Syo, cloth, 8s. 6d., 

HIRTY-THREE YEARS in TAS. 

MANIA and VICTORIA, being the actual Ex- 

| ng: of the Author, interspersed with Historic Jott- 

ings, Narratives, and Counsel to Emigrants. By G. T. 

LLOYD. 
London: Houston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 6d., 


HE PUNJAUB RAILWAY, 
extracted from Report of Government for the last 
official year. ‘All is now,” says the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, * going on most satisfactorily.” 
Warercow and Sows, Birchin-lane, and Parliament- 
street. 


Price Sixpence, 
HE GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE 
on INDIAN RAILWAYS, as officially explained 
and recognised by “The Railway Boards,” ‘Ihe Go- 
vernment, and ** The Stock Exchange.” 
Compiled by the Chairman of the Scinde Railway 
Company. 

“Substantially, therefore, the guarantee of the Indian 
Government upon the capital embarked in the Indian 
Railways may be pronounced perfect and sufficient.”— 
Economist, Nov. 23, 1861. 

London: W.H. Auten, and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
NEW FRENCIL EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
ECONS GRADUEES de TRADUC- 
4 TION et de LECTURE; or, Graduated Lessons 
in Translation and Reading, with Biographical Sketches, 
Annotations on History, Geography, Synonyms and 
Style, and a Dictionary of Words and Idioms. By 
HENRI VAN LANN, one of the French Masters at 
Cheltenham College. Crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING from 
ENGLISH into FRENCH; being a Short Essay on Trans- 
lation, followed bya Graduated Selection in Prose and 
Verse from the best English Authors. By L. LE BRUN, 
formerly French Master in the University College 
School, London. 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 
EASY 


A NEW, PRACTICAL, and 
METHOD of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By Dr. F. ALM. Author's own Edition. In two parts, 
sold separately. 

First Course and Second Course, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d 
each.5The Two Courses in 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, price 3s_ 
London: Triipyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 

IS ALCOHOL FOOD OR PHYSIC? 
ISTORY of DISCOVERIES on the 
ACTION of ALCOHOL; including an Account 
of the recent French Experiments of Professors Lalle- 
mand and Perrin. 34. 

THE BLUNDERS of DR. BARCLAY, and the Sophisms 
of the Saturday Review, Analysed and Exposed; with 
@ Note on the Stimulant Treatment of the lamented 
Prince Consort. (Reprinted from Meliora.) 3d. 


HON. MRS. NORTON’S 
NEW POEM. 





Now ready, handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, 
with Illustrations from Designs by the Author, smali 4to, 
price 7s. 6d., 


THE 


LADY OF LA GARAYE. 


By the Hon, Mrs. NORTON. 
Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


Tue Times, January 1st, 1862.—‘‘ Among the Christ- 
mas books of the year, we do not believe that there is 
to be found a volume more beautiful in appearance or 
more deserving to be read than this.” 


DalLy News, December 30th, 1861.—** Rich in imagery, 
excellent in versification, and pervaded by a reverential 
tenderness which is irresistibly touching.” 


EXAMINER, January 4th, 1862.—“‘ A true poem, noble 
in subject and aim, natural in flow, worthy in expres- 
sion, with the common soul of humanity throbbing in 
every page through wholesome words,” 


Joun Bei, January 4th, 1862.—** The tale is beauti- 
fully related in true poetic mood, and in verse of sweet 
and musical modulation.” 


Now ready, handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, 
with a Vignette by T. Wooiner, engraved by C. H. 
JEENS, 18mo, price 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 
10s. 6d., 


THE 


CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 


FROM THE BEST POETS. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, January, 1862. —*“ It | 
forms an anthology of all such English poetry as is | 
within a child’s mind and taste, selected with great 
care and research.” 





| 
| 


—— | 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, handsomely printed and bound in 
extra cloth, with a Vignette by T. WooLNER, engraved | 
by C. H. Jeens, Smo, price 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; | 
extra, 10s. Gd , | 


THE 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


OF THE 


BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS 
IN THE ENCLISH LANCQUACE. 


| 


| 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED, WITH NOTES, BY | 


} 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


Satcurpay Review, January 4th, 1862.—-Such a 
volume is exactly what is really wanted as a Christmas 
present. It contains nine-tenths of what every one 
would agree to be the best short poems in the lan- 
guage.” 

QuaRTERLY Review, October, 1861.—* This delightful 
little volume contains many of the best original lyrica! 
pieces and songs in our language, grouped with care 
and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the pictures 
in a well-arranged gallery.” 


Spectator, July 27th, 1861.—‘“ There is no book in 
the English language which will make a more delight- 
ful companion than this.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 





Post free, for six stamps, from Dr. Legs, Meanwood, 
Leeds. 





LONDON, W.C. 


| 9, 1861. 


This day is published, 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND Art 
By R. H. PATTERSON, 
Author of “The New Revolution; or, The Napoleonip 
Policy in Europe.” 
Colour in Nature and Art. | Genius and Liberty, 
Real and Ideal Beauty. | Youth and Summer. 


Sculpture. | Records of the : 
Ethnology of Europe. |_ Nineveh and Babylon, 
Utopias. India: its Castes ang 
Our Indian Empire. | Creeds. 


The National Life of China. | “‘ Christopher North”—jp 
An Ideal Art-Congress. {| Memoriam. 
Battle of the Styles, i 
In 8vo, price 12s. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
In Three Volumes, 8vo, price 2/7. 2s., 


LIVES OF, LORD CASTLEREAGH 


AND 


SIR CHARLES STEWART, 


SECOND AND — — OF LONDON. 
) tY. 


From the Original Papers of the Family, and other 
sources, embracing a full’ Account of the Campaigns 
of 1813 and 1814 in Germany and France, and of the 
Congresses of Vienna, Laybach, and Verona. 

By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., 
Author of the * History of Europe.” 

In these volumes, it has been the object of the Authe 
to exhibit as complete a picture as possible of the Cop. 
servative policy and system as pursued by Lord Castle. 
reagh and the Duke of Wellington, with such an accoum 
of the contemporary events as will enable the reader, 
| without referring to other works, to appreciate the 
| objects of that policy, and the effects with whichit 
| has been attended hitherto, as well as what may here. 





| after be anticipated from its abandonment. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
C2DIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 

OR, 

POLITICO-POLEMICAL KIDDLES INTERPRETED, 

By AN OLD-CLOTHES PHILOSOPHER, 
London: GEorGe MANWARING, 8, King William. 
street, Strand, 


NEW GIFT BOOK. 

Now ready, in post 8vo, cloth antique, price 10s. 6d, 
ROMANTIC EPISODES OF 
CHIVALRIC AND MEDIZVAL 
FRANCE. 

Done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE. 


London: GrorcGre Manwanrrya, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 1/. Is, 

\ HISTORY of the OPERA in ITALY, 
P FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, and RUSSIA; 
from its Origin in Italy down to our own Times, with 
Ane@dotes of the most celebrated Composers and Vo- 


| calists of Europe. By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq 


London: W. H. Atien and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street 





Just published in a closely-printed volume, Svo, 
pp. 648, price I2s., 

COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
yi MATHEMATICS; for the Use of Candidates for 
Admission into either of the Military Colleges; of Ap- 
plicants for Appointments in the Home or the Indian 
Civil Service, and for Mathematical Students generally, 
By Professor J. R. YOUNG. 

**In the work before us he has adjusted a complee 
elementary course by aid of his long experience as@ 
teacher and writer, and he has produced a very usefal 
book. . . . Mr. Young has not allowed his own 
tastes to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his 
parts with the skill of a veteran.”—Atheneum, Mare 


. . .« Considering the difficulty of the task which 
Mr. Young has undertaken to discharge, and the extent 
of useful knowledge he, has succeeded in imparting 
accurately and lucidly in so small a compass, we can 
without hesitation commend this work to the public as 
by far the best elementary course of mathematics in 
our language.""— London Review, April 6, 1861. 

London: W. I. Atien and Co., 7, Leadenhall-strect 


Just published, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., by post, 
2s. Sd., 
Wwie's WHO IN 1862. Peerage, Ba- 
ronetage, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, &. 
“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of 
the personnel of the public life of this country which 
every one so often requires to refer to.”--JUustrated 
London News. 
London: Baity Broruers, Cornhill. 


Jn January, in § vols., with Portrait, 


hb ~ PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD, | 
DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G 
Hunst and BLackert, 13, Great Marlborough-strect 


~ ‘THE AMERICAN CONTEST. 
In S8vo, price 5s 


A MERICAN SLAVERY; a Reprint of 
an article on ** Uncle Tom's Cabin,” of which 4 
portion was inserted in No. 206 of the Edinburgh Review; 
and of Mr. Sumner’s Speech of May, 1856, with a Notice 
of the Events which followed it. By NASSAU W 
SENIOR, Esq. 

T. Fetrowes, Ludgate-street. 
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Lespos: Printed by ALrrep Epwunp GatLowar, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaafort-buil . Strand and published by him at the ‘SrxcraToR” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 18, 1862, 
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